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CARDINAL NEWMAN AND GENERAL 
GORDON. 


[A copy of Cardinal Newman’s poem, “ The 
Dream of Gerontius,” was given by General 
Gordon to Frank Power at Khartoum, Feb- 
ruary 18th, 1884. Deep, incisive pencil-marks 
had been drawn by Gordon under certain lines, 
almost all of which name death and cry for the 
prayers of friends : — 

Pray for me, oh! my friends! 
’Tis Death, ’tis he. So pray for me, 
My friends, who have not strength 
To pray! Now that the hour 
Has come, my fear is fled. 
With other passages, all bearing on the supreme 
moment at hand. The last words underlined 
before he gave the book to poor young Power 
are these : — 
Farewell! but not forever, brother dear. 
Be brave and patient on thy bed of sorrow. 
This book, having been shown to Cardinal 
Newman, he writes: “I was deeply moved to 
find that a book of mine had been in Gordon’s 
hands, and ¢hat the description of a scul pre- 
paring for death.”] 


GERONTIUS! many never heard thy name, 
Till from Khartoum, and through a mist of 
blood, 
To reverent English hearts the message came,— 
“ His spirit by your hero’s spirit stood.” 


Dream of Gerontius! and the busy men 
Who have no time for dreaming, tried to see 
What thread, impalpabie to grosser ken, 
Linked thee to him, a great Reality ! 


Both fighters ! and maybe the sorer strife 
Was his who never handled sword or spear, 
Nor knew “one crowded hour’s glorious 
life,” — 
The leader’s triumph and the soldier’s cheer. 


Both led by the eternal kindly Light, 
To climb together to the Hidden Height! 
Spectator. M. A. E. H. 


SONNET. 


THE morning lights sleép softly on this hill ; 
The snow clings coldly to Ben Nevis’ sides ; 
And gently come and go the mystic tides 

Which man’s small measure with elixir fill : 
Thus slowly, certainly, the bond is knit 

Betwixt the passion of the heart, —the strain 

Which ever vexes the inquisitive brain, — 
And the great speaking silence that is writ 

On Nature’s face : — for such as choose to go 
To school to learn her easy alphabet, 

Take the warm life-and color of her 
moods, 

Thus, morning’s promise, evening’s afterglow, 

The patient hills, the dignity of woods, 
Are strong rebukes to all that makes us fret. 
JoHN HOGHEN, 
Banavie. Spectator. 





A VERY HOT DAY IN JULY: AN ‘INLAND 
SCENE. 


BY THE REV. HENRY BADHAM, 


O’ER glassy lakes, that through the thickets 
peep, 

Glide snow-white swans with graceful maj- 
e esty ; 

In Sentd poate, that own no perilous deep, 
We bathe in streams delicious. Many a bee 
Flies buzzing by ; herds seek the shaded lea; 

The ear is pleased with tinkling bells of sheep ; 

Warm airs and drowsy sounds invite to sleep, 
And heaven’s blue ocean makes sweet sym- 

phony. 

The lime-tree’s perfume and the newemown hay 
Come fragrant, borne upon the passing 

breeze ; 

While, grandly ripened by the sun’s fierce ray, 
Earth’s precious fruits are tasted ’neath the 

trees. 

To favored mortals all things seem to say, 
“Forget thy care, O soul, and take thine 

ease!” 


SCRATCHES. 


THROUGH the garden 

Ran the maid, 

“T must have a rose,” she said ; 

“ Take a lily,” some one whispered, 
“Take a lily, child, instead !” 


But the roses hung in posies, 
Brightly blushing overhead ; 

Up she sprang, and, lightly laughing, 
Snatched one ; but her-finger bled. 


So she chose 

Her own sweet rose, 

And her own sweet will —she had it, 
Had a cruel thorn as well ; 

Wouldn’t tell — old Pride forbade it. 


When a maiden says “I will!” 

Pin may prick in bridal favor, 

Still she bears it, wears it, till 

All things end —no saint can save her. 
Temple Bar. Cc, 


WHEN Omar died, the Rose did weep 
Its petals on his tomb ; 

He would be laid where north winds keep 
The Rose in freshest bloom. 


When Sadi came, the child of song, 
Each Rose flushed rosy-red, 

He sang their beauty all day long, 
With roses crowned his head. 


They shed no tear when Sadi died, 
Aloft their scent they flung. 

“ What matters Time or Death?” they cried, 
“ Of us has Sadi sung!” 
Spectator. Mrs. HERBERT HILLS, 














WHAT CAN HISTORY TEACH US? 


From The Contemporary Review. 
WHAT CAN HISTORY TEACH US? 


BY W. S. LILLY. 


GRIMSTON. Proof-sheets again, I see. 
“Chapters in European History.” Of 
making many books there is no end. 
And I suppose, as long as the public will 
buy, authors will write. But of all sub- 
jects that can occupy the mind of man, 
this of human history seems to me to be 
one of the vainest. You remember 
Goethe’s saying: “The history of the 
world in the eyes of the thinker is nothing 
but a tissue of absurdities, a mass of mad- 
ness and wickedness, nothing can be made 
of it.” 

LuxmoorE. I yield to no one in admi- 
ration of Goethe’s greatness. But it had 
its limits. His judgments are sometimes 
narrow, as this seems to me to be. His 
methodic spirit was not at home in his- 
tory. I recognize the madness and the 
wickedness in the annals of the world as 
fully as any one can. But I certainly 
think that some further facts may be 
drawn from them. Here comes our friend 
Temperley. I wonder what he would have 
to say about it? 

TEMPERLEY. About what? You know 
I am one of Shakespeare’s “dumb wise 
men.” 

GRIMSTON. Seul le silence est grand. 
But your Grandeur must know that Lux- 
moore has written a book of history, and I 
am telling him, upon the authority of 
Goethe, that it is but lost labor. 

LuXMOORE. The truth is, our too can- 
did friend and I are both blessed — 
cursed, he would say — with the. taste for 
great questions. And what a great ques- 
tion is that of the moral significance of 
history ! 

TEMPERLEY. Well, I should like to hear 
very much what you and Grimston have 
to say about it. I am an excellent lis- 
tener, as you know; and, having no opin- 
ions in particular of my own on the sub- 
ject, 1 can promise benevolent neutrality 
to both of you. You meet on the common 
ground that history discloses a vast’ num- 
ber of facts about the past career of hu- 
manity. The point at issue is, I suppose, 
Can we learn anything from those facts 
regarding the great enigma of human ex- 
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istence? or can they even yield us any 
practical lessons for the guidance of life ? 

GRIMSTON. Yes; we meet on the com- 
mon ground of facts—the débris of the 
past. But remember, that those facts are 
confined to a very limited period of the 
existence of our race, that they are most 
fragmentary and imperfect, and that no 
man living, however encyclopedic his 
knowledge, can be acquainted with more 
than a few of them. Not very promising 
materials for a philosophy of history ! 

LuxmooreE. True, the historic period of 
humanity goes back but a little way, and, 
of course, much of the record of human 
action during that time is lost. But much 
remains. A vast number of details are 
enwrapped in hopeless obscurity. They 
would not add much to our real informa- 
tion if we knew them. The general facts 
stand out with sufficient clearness in the 
life of the race —a vast series, throwing 
abundant light upon man and his envi- 
ronment and development. Surely this 
is unquestionable. 

GRIMSTON. Three or four thousand 
years! Make it five thousand, as you 
certainly may. But what is this but a 
mere fragment of the ages during which 
our race has existed and has had a history? 
However, I will be generous, and will let 
you throw in the prehistoric period too, 
I am far from undervaluing the marvel- 
lous display of scientific induction by 
which our knowledge of the past has been 
extended beyond any historical monu- 
ments. Indeed, I confess that this un- 
conscious history seems to me to be of 
much more value than what I read in the 
professed historians whose narrative, I 
strongly suspect, is mainly what Napo- 
leon called it, “‘a fable agreed upon.” 
Myths are truer than literature; language 
does not lie. Comparative mythology 
reveals to us the condition of our race in 
remote ages, when no historian existed 
or could exist; comparative philology 
discloses to us archaic facts, which are, 
even now, the most important factors in 
our every-day life: the filiation of races, 
nascent religions, aboriginal laws, the fun- 
damental constitution of human speech, 
when, as our friend Sayce suggests, vocal 
signs superseded pictorial as vehicles of 
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man’s thought. But our geologists go 
back further, and show us the river drift 
and cave men of their Tertiary period and 
the strange forms of earlier animate ex- 
istence in the two periods which preceded 
it; while our astronomers and chemists, 
lifting the veil of ages higher still, reveal 
epochs well ascertained, though incaicula- 
ble, before the earth could have become 
the seat of life. Think of the planetary 
period, the solar period, the molecular 
period, nay, the atomic period, containing 
the promise and potentiality of all that 
was to come after. Remember what you 
no more doubt than I do — that the whole 
solar system is but a point in the vast 
order of the universe. And then consider 
what man really is, what the importance 
of the individual or the race can possibly 
be in thesum of things. A mere parasite 
of the earth, crawling on this planet for 
some brief hour of its brief existence — 
while the earth again is a mere satellite of 
a star, one of the countless myriads of the 
like conglomerations of nebulous atoms 
peopling space — man is a very nothing ; 
his supposed royalty is the emptiest of 
illusions. We are such stuff as dreams 
are made of; and yet you talk of a sci- 
ence or philosophy of human action, and 
seek in that, I suppose, the key to the 
great enigma. “Oh, Madness! Pride, 
Impiety!” 

TEMPERLEY. You might quote the 
“Essay on Man” too: — 

All are but parts of one stupendous whole, 

Whose body nature is, and God the soul ; 


but probably you won’t answer our friend 
so. 

Luxmoore. No. I would rather follow 
Grimston just now to the limits of our 
knowledge. Time is no more. Space 
ceases. If you like to put it so, Kant’s 
antinomies warn us, Thus far shalt thou 
go, and no further. We are brought face 
to face with the Infinite. And in the pres- 
ence of the Infinite, small and great, past 
and present, are words quite devoid of 
meaning. Can we shut up the absolute 
within the region of the relative? bound 
it by the forms and categories and what 
they reveal? The philosophy of history, 
like all philosophy, brings us at length to 
the noumenal. Follow it far enough, and 





the science of history, if there be such 

science, leads to that which transcends 

phenomena. The nothingness of man! 

Most true. 

We feel that we are nothing: for all is Thou 
and in Thee. 

We feel that we are something : that also has 
come from Thee, 

TEMPERLEY. Well, don’t let us become 
dithyrambic and lose ourselves in “ Infi- 
nite Idealities, Immeasurable Realities.” 
Let us avoid Cloud Cuckoo Town, and 
keep on ferra firma. Grimston’s point, I 
take it, is, that in the face of what we now 
know of the great world order, we must 
all admit that as the earth is not the centre 
of the universe, so it is not the special 
scene or stage on which the drama of di- 
vine justice is played before the assem- 
bled angels of heaven. I am repeating 
the words of some one else, I think, but I 
don’t remember who, nor does it matter. 
I think we must agree with Grimston that 
the view of our race, and of its importance 
in the sum of things, taken by those who 
saw in the sun only a great light to rule 
the day, in the stars merely “blessed 
candles of the night,” is not possible to 
us. 

LuxMOORE. We must speak cautiously, 
and according to our knowledge, and that 
is confined to our planet. Of the modes 
and vicissitudes of existence in other 
worlds we know nothing whatever. And 
so we have no means of comparison ; no 
data from which to construct a theory of 
the universe. What is my soul in the 
measureless creation? — év duetpaty xrioet 
— asked the wise man two thousand years 
ago. And we can only echo the what. 
Still the highest fact in the order of ex- 
istence of which we have knowledge — 
after the absolute and eternal —is man. 
And, as Temperley suggests, we shall do 
well to confine ourselves strictly to our 
proper theme, which is whether what we 
know of man’s past career can teach us 
any moral lesson, and, if so, what. 

GRIMSTON. You glide skilfully away 
from thin ice, my dear Luxmoore. But 
you are right. What can history teach 
us? is our subject. Well, let us sup- 
pose that you have collected your facts, 
religious, commercial, physiological, in- 
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dustrial, literary, artistic, political, and 
military, and have operated upon them 
according to the most approved modern 
methods: analyzing and classifying them, 
exhibiting their relations and interdepen- 
dence, seizing the general ideas which 
underlie them, and deducing the laws 
which complete and prove them: let us 
suppose you have accomplished this labo- 
rious task with that passion for exactness, 
patience in research, judicial appreciation 
of authorities, with which I willingly credit 
you: then comes the question, what phil- 
osophy is to be the outcome of it? Shall 
we say with Taine, that in the vast battle- 
field of human existence, with all its con- 
fusion and tumult, everything obeys the 
command of necessity, and moves towards 
an inevitable end? or with Littré, that 
history is a natural phenomenon explica- 
ble by the theory of physiological deter- 
minism; or with Bunsen, that it is mainly 
the growth of the religious conscience of 
mankind? or with Hegel, that it is the 
development of spirit—the essence of 
which is freedom —in an unbroken con- 
tinuity of cause and effect, and that all its 
phenomena are reasonable and intelligi- 
ble? or with Schiller, that it is a long 
contest between self-will and the univer- 
sal will? or with Buckle, that the great 
motive force in it is intellect manifested 
in physical science? or with Renan, that 
time and a tendency to progress explain 
everything? Shall we adopt Comte’s law 
of the three states? or subscribe to the 
nine propositions in which Kant sets forth 
his cosmopolitical idea? Shall we agree 
with Schelling, that history is the evolu- 
tion of the absolute, a gradual self-mani- 
festation of God? or shall we go back to 
St. Augustine and his two cities, or to 
Bossuet’s variation on the same theme? 
or adopt Schlegel’s later attempt to solve 
the enigma by the creed of Catholicism? 
I might continue my catalogue of philos- 
ophies of history almost indefinitely. But 
our dumb wise man yonder will perhaps 
prefer “ not to die a listener.” Don’t you 
think, however, when we consider the 
conflict of authority between bistorical 
philosophers, that history had better let 
philosophy alone, and confine itself to 
narrative, as Thiers did? “L/histoire 





c’est le portrait,” was a dictum of his, I 
remember. 

Luxmoore. Well, but even Thiers had 
his philosophy of history, such as it 
was: a philosophy of materialistic fatal- 
ism which may be formulated in his hero’s 
famous phrase, that God is on the side of 
the heaviest battalions. Indeed, every 
historian above the rank of a chronicler 
or annalist must be more or less of a 
philosopher. Man is so made that he 
seeks himself everywhere; in the story 
of the past, as in the physical world. 


Borné dans sa nature, infini dans ses veux, 
Imparfait ou déchu, l’homme est le grand 
mystére, 
For the rest, I think there is much to be 
learned from all the writers on the philos- 
ophy of history whom you have mentioned, 
and from many more whom you spared 
us. Perhaps Buckle is the least instruc- 
tive of them, belonging as he did to the 
straitest sect of determinism. Besides, 
with all his energy and perseverance, he 
was unfortunately quite unable to distin- 
guish a good book from a bad one. 
TEMPERLEY. Well, but what we want 
to know is your own view of the philoso- 
phy of history. The question asked long 
ago by the Latin poet goes to the heart of 
the matter: — 


Curarent Superi terras, an nullus inesset 
Rector, et incerto fluerent mortalia casu. 


Do you hold that history is, in any sense, 
a revelation? Can we find in it God? 
Providence? a divine government of the 
world ? 

LuxMOORE. Yes, and no. Here too it 
is true that the eye sees what it brings 
with it to see. Religious faith is spoken 
of by theologians as an illumination —a 
spiritual sight. History is a looking- 
glass. The man whose eyes have been 
opened will assuredly see God there, for 
he sees him everywhere. And as assur- 
edly the man whose eyes are holden will 
not see him there, for he sees him no- 
where. Quid ceco cum speculo? 

GRIMSTON. That seems like a variation 
on the old tune, “ Sapientes qui sentiunt 
mecum.” 

LuxmooreE. I know it must sound so. 
And, in a sense, you are right. Cardinal 
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Newman has said, “It is a great question 
whether atheism is not as philosophically 
consistent with the phenomena of the 
physical world taken by themselves — 
that is, apart from psychological phenom- 
ena, apart from moral considerations, apart 
from the moral principles by which they 
must be interpreted, apart from that idea 
of God whici wakes upin the mind under 
the stimulus of intellectual training — as 
the doctrine of a creative and governing 
power.” And whether this be so or not 
as regards the material world, it certainly 
seems to me to hold good as to human 
history. 

GRIMSTON. Newman has always ap- 
peared to me one of those men whose 
doubts are a good deal better than their 
certainties. There isasaying of Renan’s, 
which I dare say youremember, about the 
great unconscious artist who seems to 
preside over the apparent caprices of his- 
tory. Well, I account that — I am speak- 
ing in sober sadness —to be a most re- 
ligious and reverent saying. When we 
consider what the annals of the world 
really are, the sadness, the hopelessness, 
the aimlessness, the desolation, written 
upon every page of them, I say that 
the conception of an unconscious First 
Cause is most reverent and religious, for 
the best excuse for such a creation is that 
the Creator did not know what he was 
doing. 

LuxMoonreE. I do not deny that you may 
read Von Hartmann’s unconscious or 
Schopenhauer’s will into history. I do 
not deny that the facts lend themselves to 
many interpretations. Change the lights 
and you change the landscape. The 
question is, I suppose, whether it is possi- 
ble to view the facts in Bacon’s /umen 
siccum, and to let them speak for them- 
selves. I do not pretend to be able to 
deduce from history, to your satisfac- 
tion, the doctrine of an all-holy, all-wise, 
and all-loving Father of all. I admit that 
the phenomena, faken by themselves, if 
they point to any deity at all, indicate 
rather Siva, the destroyer, than Vishnu, 
the preserver. But if you look at the 
macrocosm without in the light shed by 
the microcosm within, if you call to your 
aid what, as I judge, is the most certain 
of all our knowledge, I mean those 
primary ethical truths which rest upon the 
intuitions of the practical reason, I think 
that history does witness for the living 
and true God, and that it is a preacher of 
great moral verities. 

TEMPERLEY. You admit, at all events, 
if I apprehend you rightly, that the old 





ecclesiastical way of writing history is no 
longer possible; that St. Augustine’s his- 
torical philosophy or Bossuet’s is out of 
date. And indeed I suppose that no man 
outside a Catholic seminary would now 
maintain that the Church is a sufficient 
answer to the enigma of the world. 

Luxmoore. St. Augustine and Bossuet 
are right, in my judgment, as to their fun- 
damental thought. Their synthesis is 
imperfect. How could it help being so? 
It is impossible to read the “City of 
God” or the “Discourse on Universal 
History ” without falling under the spell 
of those mighty masters. The majestic 
march of their narrative, their pictorial 
phrases, the wealth of meaning which 
they often concentrate into a single word, 
the loftiness of their ethical tone, and 
that indescribable something of the 
prophet which we find in them—es- 
pecially in St. Augustine — take us cap- 
tive. But if we weigh the matter coldly 
and critically, we must allow that their 
vision was limited; that the pictures 
which they have drawn, however finely 
conceived, are wanting in historical per- 
spective ; that their philosophy toa large 
extent — Bossuet’s almost entirely — de- 
pends upon an arbitrary arrangement of a 
narrowly restricted collection of facts 
fitting in with their theories. The beauty 
and sublimity of ancient Hellas, the 
majesty and wisdom of the great Roman 
commonwealth, made no adequate im- 
pression uponthem. Of the vast civiliza- 
tions of Asia, which carried commerce, 
physics, philosophy, theosophy, so far, 
while Europe lay still in its primeval 
forests, they had no knowledge. And of 
those conquests of the modern mina over 
the physical world which have so altered 
our ways of thought and action they did 
not even dream. 

GRIMSTON. Yes; they would have 
found it difficult to dovetail Buddhism 
or the Newtonian astronomy into their 
scheme of things; while as to Darwin’s 
discoveries — but I spare you. I admit 
with you that their great literary gifts im- 
pose on one. But their dominant idea— 
is it not that until the age of Augustus 
the whole world was given over to deca- 
dence and corruption, with the doubtful 
exception of a small Semitic tribe, well 
described by Buckle as “ an obstinate and 
ignorant race, which owed to other peoples 
any scanty knowledge they ever at- 


| tained ”? 


LuxMoor_E. No, I do not find that their 
dominant thought. It seems to me that 


; the great, the most true, idea which in- 
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forms their pages is the idea of evolution, 
which I take to be the irrefutable lesson 
of human history, and the real basis of 
historical philosophy. 

TEMPERLEY. This is interesting. If 
you are not playing with the word — which 
I do not suppose —and can establish your 
position, you will be binding old and new 
together, to some purpose. 

LuxMmooreE. It is clear to me that in 
the moral as in the physical world, 
evolution, progress, development, is the 
universal law. Everywhere there is ex- 
pansion and concentration ; advance from 
the homogeneous to the heterogeneous, 
from the less to the more determined, by 
a gradual explication of latent force; 
while, on the other hand, there is a proc- 
ess of differentiation from simplicity to 
complexity, as the multiplicity of parts 
becomes co-ordinated and subordinated, 
in order to the preservation and expansion 
of the whole. 

TEMPERLEY. Well, I suppose that one 
of the most definitive conquests of the 
modern mind is the establishment of the 
unity of all natural forces and operations. 
Does any thinker of account now doubt 
the identity of universal being? All the 
sciences are drawing together, and every- 
where there is solidarity and development. 
Laws apparently the most diverse are but 
variations on this eternal theme. I think 
there can be no doubt — Luxmoore, I feel 
sure, won’t doubt it—that social and 
moral problems, I may say religious prob- 
lems too, assume quite a new aspect in 
the light cast upon them by the physical 
sciences. 

Luxmoor_E. No, I do not question it. 
Solidarity or the vital unity of things, 
their necessary subjection to one law and 
consequent adaptation, each to each, is 
undeniable, if we would not stultify sci- 
ence. The spectroscope shows it as re- 
gards matter: the microscope as regards 
bodily organisms: the recurrences, aver- 
ages, seeming fatalities of history as re- 
gards man — the spirit robed in flesh. If 
all things are ex uno, there must be 
solidarity. And it is an article of the 
universal creed that all things are ex uno. 
Are they also zz unum ? tending towards 
a centre, which is at the same time an 
apex, drawing them not only onwards, but 
alsoupwards? Surely they are, and there 
is the law of evolution, the existence of 
which, as it seems to me, no one capable 
of forming a sane opinion on the matter 
can now question. The controversy be- 
gins when we ask whether that law is 
subordinate, or supreme. Let us pass it 
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by, for the time, at all events. It would 
take us too far. I hold that all our knowl- 
edge radiates from one centre, and that it 
all points to one truth. Leibnitz says 
that a single monad, an imperceptible 
atom, is a mirror of the universal order, 
Much more so is man, the sum of so 
many and so diverse monads. In him all 
the powers of nature meet. The infinitely 
complex phenomena which unite in him 
are all reducible to one law. And by a 
necessity of our nature we seek that law, 
in history as in physics. 

GRIMSTON. I like this. But explain 
further, please. Although, indeed, | am 
afraid that it will be as Talleyrand said: 
‘*Si nous nous expliquons, nous cesse- 
rons de nous entendre.” 

LuxMOORE. To come, then, to our 
proper theme. If we take the whole ca- 
reer of man on this planet, so far as we 
know it, and the human race as a whole, 
surely the fact is beyond dispute that, 
materially, socially, ethically, there has 
been vast progress. Of the subjugation 
of the external world I need hardly speak. 
From the day that the first skin was made 
into a garment, the first flint shaped rudely 
into an arrow-head, the first crooked stick 
used to scratch the ground, to this age 
of broadcloth, breech-loaders, and steam 
ploughs, the victory of mind over matter 
has gone on progressing: for on that day 
the law of natural selection was van- 
quished; man burst the bonds in which 
nature is bound, and asserted his freedom. 
Again, look at the social order. The unit 
of archaic society is the family. The in- 
dividual does not exist. Gradually he is 
evolved with his attributes of personal 
liberty and private property, and we can 
trace the steps of the progress from the 
cumbrous legal fictions by which the f/ius 
familias acquired his freedom, and the 
right of testamentary disposition was es- 
tablished, down to the latest effort of 
contemporary jurisprudence for the eman- 
cipation of women. And so in ethics, the 
notion of obligation — 70 déov — which is 
the root of the moral idea, no doubt exists 
in our nature. It is a form of the mind: 
an attribute of human personality, con- 
scious of self and non-self. “Justice,” 
said the ancient jurists, is the constant 
and perpetual will to render to each his 
due —“constans et perpetua voluntas 
suum cuique tribuendi.” The whole his- 
tory of ethics is the history of the develop- 
ment of that idea. Even in our poor 
relations, the lower animals, respect for 
one another’s rights is the best test of 
their progress. 
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TEMPERLEY. I don’t know why you 
should say “even.” Surely ethical phe- 
nomena, like physical and intellectual, 
may be generalized. The difference is 
vast between the various scales of being; 
but it is a difference of degree, not of 
kind. There is really only one animal. 
But don’t Jet me break in upon your argu- 
ment. 

LuxMoore. Well, it will be better per- 
haps that I should not venture upon an 
excursion into the subject to which your 
words point, though the temptation is 
strong. I was saying that the moral 
progress of mankind, viewed as a whole, 
seems to me a palpable fact. It may be 
said that the great principles of ethics 
were as well known in the days of Moses, 
of Gotama, of Socrates, as in the days of 
Kant; that no real development of them 
is possible. But I say no: ethical ideas, 
like all others, have grown in the human 
mind. Think of the views held by Cato 
—that fine type of Roman excellence — 
regarding slavery. And then compare 
them with those of Wilberforce. Is there 
no growth there? I cite the first instance 
that occurs to me. I might give a hun- 
dred others. But I go on to say that 
side by side with this unquestionable fact 
of moral progress there is another to me 
no less unquestionable. The religious 
idea is the indispensable guardian of the 
ethical, and the only source of its au- 
thority. 

TEMPERLEY. Surely that is a strong 
statement. 

GRIMSTON. And surely an untenable 
one. Were the antique cults — for exam- 
ple, the worship of Aphrodite and Priapus 
— guardians of any ethical idea? Mr. 
Swinburne, I remember, finds in the fact 
that they were not a reason for judging 
them superior to the “ creeds that refuse 
and restrain” in the modern world. 

LuxMOORE. You mistake me. I am by 
no means asserting that particular cults 
are essential to morality. I distinguish 
between religion and religions. I know 
well that there are ages of the world in 
which religion must be sought by the 
wise outside the popular worship; in 
eg the devout soul may say with Schil- 
er:— 


Welche Religion ich bekenne? Keine von 
allen 

Die Du mir nennst. Und warum keine? aus 
Religion. 


But my contention is, that morality, in its 
highest and truest sense, is not merely a 
correct ethical taste, nor even a passion 
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for right, nor an enthusiasm of humanity; 
still less a calculation of self-interest. A 
sanction is essential to it. The idea of 
obligation underlies it. Experience am- 
ply verifies the dictum of Kant: “ With- 
out a God and without a world invisible to 
us now but hoped for, the glorious ideas 
of morality are, indeed, objects of admira- 
tion, but cannot be the springs of purpose 
and action.” It seems to me to be clear 
from history that the moral idea has ever 
been most closely connected with the re- 
ligious idea, which has vivified it and 
made it operative; more, that the two 
have been evolved together. The names 
which mark epochs for us in the history 
of religions are those of men to whom the 
great families of the human race have 
owed ethical conceptions at once enlarged 
and more imperative. Confucius, Gota- 
ma, Socrates, Mohammed, are all apostles 
of the moral law; and all insist upon its 
supersensible foundations. While to come 
to a greater name still, if we consider the 
work of Christianity in the sphere of eth- 
ics, what is it, in its essence, but this: 
that it has proclaimed the indefeasible 
supremacy of conscience as the voice of 
God within? that it has indoctrinated the 
mind of the races of mankind that have 
received it with a belief that the highest 
good is to follow the monitions of this 
internal guide? the supreme loss to dis- 
obey them? 

TEMPERLEY. I am quite with you, as I 
suppose ninety-nine sensible men out of 
a hundred would be, in admitting the fact 
of progress. And I am much pleased, if 
you will let me say so, with your tolerant 
tone about non-Christian religions. It re- 
minds me of a remark made to me the 
other day by an excellent French Catho- 
lic — somewhat to my surprise: “ Notre 
religion,” the good man said, “est sans 
doute la seule bonne; mais nous avons 
fait tant de mal par son moyen que quand 
nous parlons des autres, i] faut étre mo- 
destes.” I could wish, indeed, that you 
had dwelt a little more upon the progress 
which has been made in the religious 
sphere. For example, consider the idea 
of deity. Take the conception of God 
now generally prevalent in this country. 
It is perhaps true, as we have been lately 
told, that it leaves much to be desired; 
that it represents the Infinite and Eternal 
as “the head of the clerical interest ; as 
a sort of clergyman; a sort of school- 
master; a sort of philanthropist.” Well, 


| but that is a great advance upon the fet- 


ish of savage tribes or upon the Hebrew 
Jehovah, before whom Samuel hewed 











Agag in pieces, or upon the deity honored 
by the fiery rites of the Inquisition. I was 
reading the other day, in an old ecclesias- 
tical history, how at the sack of Toulouse, 
during the crusade against the Albigenses, 
most of the inhabitants of the city having 
been put to the sword, a few hundreds 
were preserved from the common fate, in 
order that they might be burned alive to 
satisfy the piety of the pilgrims, who be- 
held the spectacle with immense delight 
— cum ingenti gaudio — the devout chron- 
icler says. I take it that the religious 
instinct has now been educated to such a 
point throughout the civilized world as 
to make a return to such peculiar expres- 
sions of piety impossible. Evenin Spain, 
the stronghold of sanguinary supersti- 
tions, there has not been an auto da fé 
for a century. 

GRIMSTON. And to whom do we owe 
this curbing of fanaticism? ‘To Voltaire 
more than to any one else. 

LUXMOORE. “ Messieurs, vous sortez 
de la question.” I am not going to de- 
fend the Inquisition, or the civil legisla- 
tion which gave such terrible effect to its 
judgments. A formal apology for both, 
logically sufficient, would be easy. But I 
prefer to say frankly, that I believe a re- 
turn to the stake as the guardian of reli- 
gious uniformity impossible; and one rea- 
son why it is impossible is because we 
have advanced to a juster conception, in 
this respect, of the spirit of Christ than 
was possessed by our fathers. Voltaire, 
again, profoundly irreligious and inhuman 
as he was—I say inhuman, because of 
his tone about the common people —I 
quite allow to have been, in some re- 
spects, a minister of true progress. He 
exploded some lies; gave the death-blow 
to some cruelties; and opened fields of 
thought — as in history — which sounder 
thinkers have since fruitfully cultivated. 
And now, after this digression, shall we 
go back to our proper theme ? 

GRIMSTON. You trump our best cards. 
But to proceed. History, you contend, 
reveals a clear advance of our race in 
physical science, in social organization, 
in ethical and religious conceptions. But 
has this advance added to the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number? Hap- 
piness, you will object, is a vague word. 
Take it how you will. Say, if you like, 
“Virtue alone is happiness below.” Do 
you think that there is more virtue in 
the world now than there was a cen- 
tury, ten centuries, two thousand cen- 
turies ago? I much doubt it. I in- 


cline to think the sum total of virtue and | 
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vice always pretty much the same. Or 
take happiness in the Benthamite sense 
of plenty of pig’s wash. There is more 
pig’s wash in the world, you say; much 
of it very savory, and the average quality 
of the whole better. But what advan- 
tageth it to the rank and file of the herd? 
Progress? Yes; and, as Mr. George has 
been reminding us, poverty. Think of 
the antinomies of civilization and indus- 
try. Consider the condition of the great 
majority of the populations of our large 
cities, aggravated, as it is, by the specta- 
cle of senseless profusion daily flaunted 
in their faces. It has been said, and with 
simple truth, that our present state of so- 
ciety is in many respects one of the most 
horrible the world has ever known ; bound- 
less juxury and self indulgence at one end 
of the scale; and at the other a condition 
of life as cruel as that of a Roman slave, 
and more degraded than that of a South 
Sealslander. Contemporary history, like 
past history, if we take any but the most 
superficial view of it, is essentially tragedy 
—as individual life is. Schopenhauer 
asks with great force, “* Whence did Dante 
take the materials for his ‘Inferno’ but 
from this actual world of ours? And yet 
he made a very proper hell of it.” Op- 
timism, when not mere thoughtless bab- 
ble, is a wicked way of thinking; for it is 
a bitter mockery of the unspeakable suf- 
fering of humanity. 

TEMPERLEY. Oke jam satis / my dear 
Grimston. Don’t give us any more Scho- 
penhauer, please. The dark side of life, 
individual and collective, is only too evi- 
dent. Whocan doubt that thereis a rift 
in the constitution of things? Thereisa 
terrible passage in De Maistre where he 
speaks of the earth as an immense altar, 
ever crying for the blood of man and 
beast. Itisa probable hypothesis enough 
that history should be viewed as a vast 
expiation of some aboriginal fault. Plau- 
sible too is that other theory that Siva 
and Vishnu are merely different energies 
of the same power. 

LuxMoore, If any fact is unquestion- 
able it is this of the abounding misery in 
the world. The creature is subject to 
vanity: is in the bondage of corruption. 
The whole creation groaneth and travail- 
eth in pain together. Everywhere, in 
every age there is evil; within and with- 
out. The waste and ruin in history have 
their counterpart in the physical world 
and in the heart of man. The phenom- 
enal is a vast outrage on the ideal. But 
in spite of immense drawbacks | think 
that the progress of our race, on the 
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whole, is unquestionable ; that the gradual 
evolution of humanity is a patent fact. 
Well, then, has this fact any meaning? Is 
there a normal working of things in the 
moral world as in the physical? Surely 
there is. I agree with Mr. Spencer — 
and it is always a pleasure to me to find 
myself in accord with so clear a thinker — 
“that good and bad results cannot be 
accidental, but must be the necessary con- 
sequences of the constitution of things,” 
and that “it is the business of moral 
science to deduce from the laws of life 
and the conditions of existence what kinds 
of actions tend to produce happiness, and 
what kinds to produce unhappiness.” It 
seems to me that history teaches a moral 
lesson of the most tremendous kind; and 
that here its teaching is in unison with 
the teaching of the physical world. 

TEMPERLEY. And so we get back to 
St. Augustine and his “ twocities,” I sup- 
pose. 

Luxmoore. We get back to the great 
thought which dominated the mind of St. 
Augustine, and which the whole advance 
of the human intellect from his day to our 
own has brought into clearer relief; the 
thought of the universal reign of law. As 
music, geometry, the movement of the 
stars, the necessary relations of numbers, 
speak to him of an universal order, and 
of one who has established it, so does the 
course of human history reveal one “ qui 
profert numerose szculum,” who rules 
the *fluxum szculorum ordinate turbu- 
lentum.” It seemed to him impossible — 
he has unfolded the argument with singu- 
Jar beauty and skill in a well-known chap- 
ter of the “De Civitate” —that while 
order and design and harmony are im- 
pressed upon every minutest feature of 
the physical world, the course of human 
events, the vicissitudes of commonwealths, 
the rise and fall of empires, should have 
been left to irrational chance or blind fate. 
In the manifold striving and endeavor, 
travail and sorrow, of mankind, he de- 
lighted to see “ toil coGperant to an end.” 
“ Deus ordinem szculorum tanquam pul- 
cherrimum carmen ex quibusdam quasi 
antithetis honestavit,” he finely says. 
And here, let me note in passing, he is 
the mouthpiece of an aspiration common 
to the race; the interpreter to itself of 


the prophetic soul 
Of the wide world dreaming on things to come. 


What is the magnificent myth of Prome- 
theus, the great founder of civilization, who 


taught the « cave men the use of fire, num- | 
bers, and writing, nay, astronomy, me medi- | 
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cine, navigation, divination, and who, 
bound to the rock and gnawed by the vul- 
ture, predicts the eventual fall of tyran- 
nous Zeus and the triumph of justice — 
what is it but the embodiment of the 
thought of progress? What is that most 
beautiful eclogue of Virgil — the sweetest 
strain of the sweetest of singers — but a 
Fantasia upon the same theme? The doc- 
trine of Zoroaster — whatever may be ob- 
scure in it — clearly points to the ultimate 
triumph of light and truth, when, as we 
read in the Zamyad Yast, the victorious 
Saoshyant and his helpers shall restore 
the world, which will thenceforth never 
grow old and never die, when life and im- 
mortality shall come and the evil principle 
shall perish. Even in India, dominated 
as it was by its fatalistic philosophy, there 
was the ideal, due, as Rhys Davids thinks, 
to reminiscences of Vedic thought, of the 
perfectly wise man, the Buddha, who, 
when all flesh has corrupted its way upon 
earth, appears and founds a kingdom of 
righteousness. But Christianity, unfold- 
ing a divine purpose which runs through 
the ages and culminates beyond time — 
Christianity, which has been truly called 
a transcendent theory of progress, has 
cast this ideal into the mould in which it 
has most potently affected mankind; how 
potently, who can say? Is not the belief 
in progress at this very time at the root 
of all that is most hopeful in the world? 
Catholics and Protestants, Jews and Free- 
thinkers, Pantheists and Positivists, Mys- 
tics and Materialists —all acknowledge 
the influence of thisidea. Even Mr. Cob- 
den confessed its sway, and interpreted it 
of“ acalico millennium.” It is the source 
of all that is most excellent in all. If you 
could destroy it— but you cannot, for it 
is rooted in human nature — you would 
smite the earth with a curse far more ter- 
rible and appalling than any mankind has 
ever known. You ask me what history 
can teach us, Well, here is one lesson. 
History exhibits this thirst for perfection, 
this gradual moving upwards towards the 
attainment of it, as a chief note of the 
career of our race. Here, as in the rest 
of the universe, there is a never-ceasing 
process of evolution, a perpetual becom- 
ing. The plant, the animal, the man, the 
social order issuing from man —all dis- 
play a progressive metamorphosis. In the 
| physical world this striving after perfection 
| seems to be blind, unintelligent ; whether 
itis really so or not I do not undertake to 
| Say. But in manit is certainly conscious ; 
and the highest form of it is the religious 
sentiment which is a feeling after the In- 
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finite. Supreme truth alone can satisfy 
the intellect; supreme love alone can fill 
the heart; supreme righteousness alone 
can content the conscience. But when 
we say Supreme Truth, Supreme Love, 
Supreme Righteousness, we say GOD. It 
is under the influence of this transcen- 
dent ideal that the human soul reaches its 
amplest development, its highest elevation 
in the scale of being; and Jesus Christ 
has given us its noblest and simplest ex- 
pression, “* Be ye perfect, even as your 
Father in heaven is perfect.” The first 
great lesson that history teaches us, from 
the collected experiences of our race, is 
that man lives under the law of progress 
which is the striving after perfection, and 
of which the highest expression is the 
quest of the All-Perfect. “ Fecisti nos 
ad Te,” says St. Augustine, And history 
justifies his saying. 

GRIMSTON. Von Hartmann, you know, 
considers this notion of progress an illu- 
sion, and he has formulated its three 
stages. In the antique world ic took the 
shape of happiness for the individual in 
the present scene; in the Middle Ages, of 
a vague beatitude in an imaginary heaven ; 
the modern version of it is, apparently, 
the perfection of the species in an indefi- 
nite future. 

TEMPERLEY. I incline to think the an- 
cient conception is still pretty largely held. 
Certainly most of my acquaintances, what- 
ever their professions, resemble in their 
practice that dear old French lady, 


qui pour plus de sureté 
Fit son paradis dans ce monde, 


But we check our friend’s eloquence. His 
exposition is by no means done. Pray 
forgive us, my dear Luxmoore, and pro- 
ceed, please. 

LuxMooRE. I would say that as St. Au- 
gustine has discerned, however dimly and 
imperfectly, this great fact of progress and 
the main lesson which it teaches, so he 
has rightly apprehended its condition — 
obedience to law, the innermost essence of 
things, which, in Hooker’s fine phrase, is 
“the very voice of God.” Man may obey 
or disobey this law — that is his awful and 
mysterious prerogative. But to follow it 
is the only condition of advance of free- 
dom, according to the old saying, “ Summa 
Deo servitus, summa libertas.” It is by 
conformity to the laws of the external 
world, by virile energy — virtue, in a true 
sense —that the human race has so 
wonderfully subdued physical forces, and 
made them our servants. It is by obe- 
dience to the laws of human nature that 





man has ameliorated his social condition. 
His ethical advance — the most important 
element of his progress —is due to his 
following the dictates of eternal right- 
eousness. That civilization is nothing 
else but the knowledge and observance of 
natural laws is the stupidest of lies. Its 
elements are chiefly moral. Intellect is 
but its instrument. I know well that this 
truth has been fora season obscured by 
the school, or rather schools, of writers 
who set aside virtue, benevolence, love of 
God, of country, and hold out physical 
science as the sole factor of human prog- 
ress. Butit is true allthe same; the first 
of truths; and I have no fear but that it 
will be so recognized when the brief hour 
of materialistic tryanny is overpast, for 
the world cannot live without it. I hold 
with Butler that “the law of virtue, writ- 
ten on our hearts, is the law we are 
born under,” and that in obedience to it is 
the condition of all well-being, as for in- 
dividuals sofornations. Machiavelli was 
right when he said that the majestic 
fabric of the Roman commonwealth was 
built up rather by virtue than by arms. 
He, too, was right who said of the first 
Napoleon at the height of his success — 
“It is unjust; it cannot last.” What is 
commonly called the force of circum- 
stances is omiy another name for eternal 
law; for that adamantine chain of moral 
gravitation which we cannot formulate — 
dypagog the Greeks well termed it — but 
from which we can no more escape than 
from its counterpart in the physical world. 
As in the history of the individual, so in 
the history of nations, God is primarily 
revealed under the attribute of retributiye 
justice. The first fact about man is his 
concept of duty: “Thou oughtest; it is 
thy supreme good to follow that categori- 
cal imperative ; thy supreme loss to dis- 
obey it.” And this is the first fact, too, 
about the aggregation of men which we 
call a people. In joyalty to truth, to 
right, to justice — all summed up in the 
old phrase of fearing God — is the highest 
law of collective human life, and it is fenced 
round with terrible penalties which are 
the natural sequence of its violation. The 
root of all greatness, national or individual, 
is a great thought; or a great action, 
which is merely a great thought actualized. 
The ideal is the moral life of the world. 
But the highest of all ideas is the Divine. 
And it is precisely as that idea has lived 
in the minds of peoples that they have 
been truly great. Piety towards the 
gods was the very root of Roman great- 
ness. No truer word was ever said than 
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Horace’s, “ Dis te minorem quod geris, 
imperas;” read Fustel de Coulanges’s 
chapter “ Le Romain ” if you would know 
how true it is. Consider the medizval 
period, rude in physical comfort and the 
mechanic arts, but how great in individu- 
alities, in men; think of its monuments 
which still remain to us; cathedrals, such 
as those of Siena, Amiens, Canterbury; 
the pictures of Giotto, Orcagna, Fra 
Angelico; the song of Dante; the phil- 
osophy of Aquinas. All that was great 
in those ages sprang from their faith; 
from the divine ideal on which they lived. 
Or look at England or the United States 
in this nineteenth century. In the old 
Puritan beliefs which still maintain their 
hold over the popular mind is the salt 
which keeps society from dissolution. 
And then turn your eyes on France which 
a century ago solemnly installed concu- 
piscence —aptly typified by the Goddess 
of Reason—in the place of conscience, 
and elevated the dumb buzzard idol, man 
in the abstract, and his fictitious rights, in 
the place of the living God, and the duties 
binding upon us because he is what he is ; 
look at France, I say, if you would see an 
example of the hell which a people pre- 
pares for itself when it maketh and loveth 
alie. I knowthe country well; and every 
time I visit it 1 discern terrible evidence 


of ever-increasing degeneracy. The man 
seems to be disappearing. There is a 
return to the simious type. The eye 


speaks of nothing but dull esuriency. 
The whole face is prurient. The voice 
has lost the virile ring and has become 
shrill, gibberish, baboon-like. Gointothe 
Chamber of Deputies, the chosen and too 
true representatives of the people. The 
looks, the gestures, the cries, remind you 
irresistibly of the monkey-house in Re- 
gent’s Park. The nation — for it must be 
judged by its public acts — has for a hun- 
dred years been trying to rid itself of the 
perception which is the proper attribute 
of man; to cast out the idea of God, which 
Michelet has well called the progressive 
and conservative principle of civilization ; 
to live on a philosophy of animalism ; and 
it is rapidly losing all that is distinctively 
human, and is sinking below the level of 
the animals. 


Stern and imperious Nemesis, 
Daughter of Justice, most severe, 
Thou art the world’s great arbitress 
And queen of causes reigning here, 
Whose swift-sure hand is ever near. 


GRIMSTON. I confess France seems 
to me to be going back to a state of pa- 
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ture, not as that delirious charlatan Rous- 
seau deemed of it — “ce polisson de Jean- 
Jacques,” Voltaire called him; for my 
own part, I think it a nice point whether 
he was more blackguard or madman — 
but as it really existed when men first 
crawled forth on the earth, mutum et 
turpe pecus, and fought tooth and nail for 
acorns and sleeping-places, and other 
things that shall be nameless. You may 
read it all in your favorite Horace, who 
has anticipated the very latest scientific 
views of human origin. But to keep to 
our theme, you say that history reveals 
God primarily to you as an avenger wroth 
with the work of his own hands. But why 
have called the human race into exist- 
ence, with all its errors and crimes, only 
to punish it? 

LuxMooreE. Not “only.” To reward 
and to punish. As for your why, it is 
the idlest of questions. What is clear to 
me, as it was to Schiller, is that the his- 
tory of the world is the judgment of the 
world. Before nations, as before individ- 
uals, are set life and death, blessing and 
cursing. Their well-being depends upon 
their choice ;: — 


Our acts our angels are, or good or ill, 
Our fatal shadows that walk by us still. 


They are thrown back upon free-will. 
You shake your head; you call it a on 
ens. To me it is the first of facts, and 
rests upon the strongest: of evidence, the 
testimony of consciousness which, if it 
tells me anything, tells me that. I say 
that this is to me the first fact of individ- 
ual life; and a nation is primarily an ag- 
gregation of individuals. I do not say 
that it is merely that. It is an organism, 
a corporate entity, allits parts interde- 
pendently bound, and with powers, attri- 
butes, characteristics, of its own. Still 
Mr. Spencer speaks most truly when he 
tells us that the welfare of a society and 
the justice of its arrangements are, at 
bottom, dependent upon the character of 
its members. I must agree with him —it 
is self-evident—that social phenomena 
have their roots in the phenomena of in- 
dividual life, and those again in general 
vital phenomena. National spirit is, in 
the last resort, the spirit of the individuals 
composing the nation. The development 
of mankind is the development of the men 
who make up mankind. The qualities 
which are distinctive of any people, which 
inform its laws and determine its policy, 
and are reflected in its institutions and 
are expressed in its manners, are the 
qualities of the persons who compose the 
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people. Here too the last word is per- 
sonality. 

GRIMSTON. It is a good mouth-filling 
word. But what do you mean by it? 

LuxMooRE. Well, I have no pocket 
definition to offer you. Indeed, in strict- 
ness, I do not think personality can be 
detined ; by its very nature it seems to me 
to be incapable of expression in phenom- 
enal symbols. Personality is the human 
thing in itself; it is in its essence tran- 
scendental. I can no more define it for 
you than I can define reason or beauty or 
God. But we may know, feel, and be- 
lieve what we cannot shut up ina formula 
Comprehension is one thing; apprehen- 
sion, another, 

GRIMSTON. But before we rest upon 
personality we ought to be quite sure that 
it is something more than an empty word. 
I came upon an argument the other day, 
in a book of Mr. Samuel Butler’s, which 
struck me as very ingenious, and which 
I will present to you, but in language 
more decorous than his, for he uses great 
plainness of speech. It is this: The man 
of eighty is held to be personally identical 
with the new-born infant, out of whom he 
has been developed. But the new-born 
infant is certainly identical with the infant 
before birth, and this too must be thought 
identically the same in all stages of its 
embryonic existence, till we arrive at the 
elementary living cell to which science 
traces the human and every other organ- 
ism. For omue vivum ex ovo. But that 
bioplasm or protoplasm has itself a his- 
tory ; it is not one element, but two, which 
are at first severally identical with the in- 
dividual organisms whence they were de- 
rived; in other words, with the distinct 
personalities of which their child is the 
offspring. Thus may he claim a personal 
identity with both his parents; nor can it 
be denied, without violating first princi- 
ples, that he is, physically and organically, 
as much a part of them as the apple blos- 
som is of the apple-tree. If ever he was 
ene with them, it follows that he zs one 
with them. In like manner, by an easy 
chain of reasoning, we reach the conclu- 
sion that he is personally identical with 
all his ancestors ; and finally with the in- 
dividual bioplastic cell in which the whole 
race was summed up and lay hidden, and 
out of which all its innumerable represen- 
tatives have been unfolded. Ali the blos- 
soms are one with and in the apple-tree ; 
so are all men identified with the one 
human race, which is nothing but a long- 
lived individual. And those marvellous 
instances of heredity which we see in man, 





but still more clearly in the lower animals, 
he explains, reasonably enough, as mere 
manifestations of unconscious memory. 
A duck hatched by the hen makes straight 
for the water. Why? Because it remem- 
bers what it did when it was one individ- 
uality with its parents, and when it was a 
duckling before. An old piece of wolf- 
skin is set before a little dog who has 
never seen a wolf, and he is thrown into 
convulsions of fear by the slight smell 
attaching to it. Why? Because the skin 
brings up the ideas with which it had 
been associated in the dog’s mind during 
his previous existences ; so that on smell- 
ing it he remembers all about wolves per- 
fectly well.’ 

TEMPERLEY. I am not acquainted with 
Mr. Butler’s writings, but his doctrine 
seems to present some analogy to that of 
Schopenhauer, who holds that the begot- 
ten and the begetter, though phenome- 
nally different, are in themselves — accord- 
ing to the idea — identical; that the true 
person is the species, not the individual. 
But what does our friend Luxmoore say 
to this? 

LuxMoorE. I incline to say to Mr. 
Samuel Butler, with Sganarelle: “Je ne 
sais que dire car vous tournez les choses 
d’une maniére qu'il me semble que vous 
avez raison: et cependent il est vrai que 
vous ne l’avez pas.” The ultimate appeal 
is to consciousness, which testifies to the 
distinction between self and non-self; 
which declares to me that in some won- 
derful sense I stand alone; weighted with 
duties, fenced round with responsibilities, 
endowed with choice. Mr. Butler’s in- 
genious theory no doubt has a true side; 
it points to facts inconsistent with what, 
to use a Buddhist phrase, I may call * the 
heresy of individuality,” the political em- 
bodiment of which is the Jacobin doctrine 
of the sovereignty of the individual; a 
doctrine pungently and truly described 
by M. Renan as applicable only to a state 
of society in which men should be born 
foundlings and die bachelors. No; the 
individual does not stand alone; the soli- 
darity of races, of nations, of families, is 
a great truth. 

GRIMSTON. But how reconcile it with 
that other doctrine of individual responsi- 
bility? 

LuxMooreE. Frankly, I do not know; 
but my inability to reconcile two truths is 
no reason for my denying either or both. 
The proverb concerning the land of Israel, 
“ The fathers have eaten sour grapes and 
the children’s teeth are set on edge,” was 
true; and the divine word which came by 
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the prophet, “I will judge every one ac- 
cording to his ways,” is true also. Un- 
questionably a nation’s wrongdoing is 
visited on the third and fourth generation. 
What man whose moral sense is not hope- 
lessly blunted can doubt the heavy penalty 
which has still to be paid by England for 
her centuries of tyrannous oppression and 
senseless cruelty in Ireland? It is with 
collective as with single human life. The 
offspring of the just man reaps the re- 
ward, both in his physical and moral con- 
Stitution, of his father’s virtue; fortes 
creantur fortibus. Gout, consumption, 
scrofula, are among the penalties we pay 
for our ancestors’ contempt of the laws of 
right living. Quinet has well remarked 
that adulterine children usually manifest 
in their lives the fraud and dishonor in 
which they are engendered: Dedicta ma- 
Jjorum tmmeritus lues. The parallelism 
between the individual and the corporate 
organism which might be established in 
so many other ways holds good in this 
also, that both are under the moral law. 
Progress, advance towards perfection, is 
the reward of obedience to it: degrada- 
tion, retrogression in the scale of being, 
the penalty of resistance. 

TEMPERLEY. I suppose we must all 
agree that the question, What is the sig- 
nificance of history? depends upon an- 
ane What is the significance of human 
ife? 

LuxMooRE. Unquestionably. I think 
that history may be truly described as the 
simultaneous evolution of the individual 
and of the social order in which is the in- 
dividual’s normal place. But I will go on 
still further, if you will let me. I said just 
now that the root of all greatness, national 
or individual, seemed to me to be a great 
thought, or a great action, which is a great 
thought actualized. But of these great 
thoughts, great men are the founts. I 
fully agree with Mr. Carlyle —it seems 
to me the most valuable lesson he taught 
— that “ universal history, the history of 
what man has accomplished in this world, 
is, at the bottom, the history of the great 
men who have worked here;” that all 
“things which we see standing in this 
world are, properly, the outward material 
result, the practical realization and em- 
bodiment of thoughts that dwelt in the 
great men sent into the world.” I go fur- 
ther. 1 find, as I investigate the annals 
of our race, that from time to time saints, 
sages, and heroes have risen up to place 
before men ideals ; and that men, drawn 
by the instinct which leads us to recog- 
nize something divine in greatness, have 
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more or less followed those ideals, and by 
that following have been elevated in the 
scale of being. Yes; the history of the 
world is the judgment of the world, as 
Schiller said. The trial of men lies, for 
the most part, in the readiness with which 
they receive, and the loyalty with which 
they follow, the ideals set before them; 
or, if I may so express it, the revelations 
made at sundry times and in divers man- 
ners by the prophets of the Most High. 
That man, by a necessity of his nature, 
strives after perfection, that obedience to 
law, universal and divine, is the condition 
of perfection, that the great men sent 
into the world from time to time are the 
preachers of that law—these are the 
three great facts which seem to me to be 
writ large in history. And the third, like 
the other two, witnesses for God. Con- 
sider the ordinary human biped as he 
lives and moves and has his being in Lon- 
don, in Bagdad, in Pekin, in Ava. Follow 
him through his twenty-fours of work or 
amusement, of eating, digestion, and sleep. 
What is it that makes him something 
more than matter in movement? The in- 
fluence of some great idea, some true 
thought, coming to him from Jesus Christ, 
from Mohammed, from Confucius, from 
Gotama, that has mainly formed the spir- 
itual atmosphere which he breathes and 
by which, unconsciously, his moral being 
lives. And this holds good of the freest 
freethinker as of tbe most ardent believer, 
M. Renan speaks the simple truth when 
he says, “*Chacun de nous doit a Jésus 
ce qu’il y a de meilleur en lui.” His con- 
fession, “ Au fond je sens que ma vie est 
gouvernée par une foi que je n’ai plus,” 
is as true of modern civilization as of his 
individual self. What fact is more ex- 
traordinary, more miraculous in the true 
sense of the word, than this; that three 
short years of one human life, led, two 
thousand years ago, in an obscure cor- 
ner of Asia, should have sent forth an 
influence which has changed the face of 
the Western world, and which is still as 
strong as ever —as strong, or stronger? 
The personality of Jesus Christ, a poor, 
unlettered peasant whose dolorous career 
was cut short by a cruel and infamous 
death, is at this moment the most potent 
force in the world. 

TEMPERLEY, Yes. 
ser. 

GRIMSTON. And so we end in the great- 
man theory. You have parted company 
with’Mr. Herbert Spencer. 

LuxMooreE. Unfortunately, Mr. Spen- 
cer subordinates mind to matter, character 
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to environment; hence he is necessarily 
led to the extremest sensationalism. 
GRIMSTON. I have taken down his 
“ Study of Sociology.” What do you say 
to this passage? “ Before the great man 
can remake his society, his society must 
make him. So that all those changes of 
which he is the proximate initiator have 
their chief causes in the generations he 
descends from. If there be anything like 
a real explanation of these changes it 
must be sought in the conditions out of 
which both he and they have come.” 
LuxMoorRE. Mr. Spencer’s doctrine, as 
I understand it, is, that it was not the 
great men sent into the world who moulded 
circumstances, but circumstances which 
made and fashioned them; that their 
thoughts were nothing but the result of 
structure; their minds a mere attribute 
of their material substance; that to the 
philosophic eye they are nothing but an 
aggregate of conditions. I do not know 
anything which more forcibly illustrates 
the truth of Lord Bacon’s hackneyed dic- 
tum: “ Qui deos esse negant, nobilitatem 
generis humani destruunt.” 
TEMPERLEY. Mr. Spencer would not 
consider that a fatal objection, probably. 
LuxMooreE. I dare say he would deny 
that it is in logic asound argument. But, 
in truth, it is an appeal to the final court 
of the scientific, as of the unscientific, 
judgment; to consciousness which de- 
clares that man is something more than 
an automaton. Let us, however, look at 
Mr. Spencer’s view a little more closely. 
Upon what is it really founded? Does it 
not rest upon the abstract and quite falla- 
cious assumption, so potent in the minds 
of men since Rousseau gave it such wide 
currency, that the world is peopled by an 
infinity of units, alike not merely in their 
nature, which I am far from denying, but 
in their individual share of the gifts of 
nature; equal in degree, because resem- 
bling one another in kind; all in their 
origin equally endowed and starting fair 
in the race for pre-eminence? Surely this 
cannot be granted by the latest philosophy 
any more than by the oldest; nay, not so 
much, for the survival of the fittest im- 
plies that all do not start equal. Let us 
keep to the facts. The commonest expe- 
rience of actual life is enough to show us 
that, given the same aggregate of condi- 
tions, we cannot be confident, whether as 
regards the individual or society, that the 
same results will follow. The science of 
sociology has by no means got so far as 
this. It cannot show us even that twins 
will be marked by the same spiritual char- 
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acteristics, or will be alike in mind, be- 
cause subject to “the same aggregate of 
conditions ”in their origin. 1 quite admit 
that the conceptions by which any histor- 
ical personality becomes conscious of the 
facts of its own times are those in which 
the thought of the age in general finds 
expression. But it is quite another thing 
to say that in the antecedents and environ- 
ment of such a personality we have a 
complete explanation of it. Is it possible, 
if we weigh the matter well, to refer “the 
vision and the facuity divine” of a great 
poet to merely external causes? or to 
account for it by talking of inherited pre- 
dispositions, when, from the millions of 
past generations, there arises one Virgil, 
one Dante, one Goethe? Take, again, 
that great stream of enthusiasm which, 
ever and anon, we see welling up from a 
single man, and bearing, irresistibly, be- 
fore it whole generations until its force is 
spent. Can we believe that it arose, as 
from its fountain-head, from any “ aggre- 
gate of conditions,” and was logically and 
mathematically deducible from a state of 
society which, instead of continuing, it 
ended ? 

TEMPERLEY. I remember a passage of 
your friend Carlyle which may be worth 
quoting perhaps. ‘The great man was 
the ‘creature of the Time,’ they say; the 
Time called him forth ; the Time did every- 
thing; he nothing, but what we, the little 
critic, could have done too! This seems 
to me but melancholy work. The Time 
call forth? Alas, we have known Times 
call loudly enough for their great man; 
but not find him when they called! He 
was not there. Providence had not sent 
him; the Time cad/ing its loudest had to 
go down to confusion and wreck, because 
he would not come when called.” 

LUXMOORE. Carlyle never said any- 
thing better; and he said many things ex- 
cellently well. For my part—to sum up 
my argument—I hold that there are in 
man “abysmal depths of personality,” 
which no plummet of physical science has 
ever sounded, or ever will sound; that it 
is the perception of the ideal and the power 
to express it, rooted in the very essence 
of our nature, which makes us self-con- 
scious and self-determined ; and that great 
men are the source and fount of ideas, the 
figures which alone give historic meaning 
and value to the ciphers — numeri, fruges 
consumere nati—as which we must ac- 
count the vast majority of mankind. 
Those mighty spirits who rule us from 
their urns were, indeed, as other men, 
subject to the laws of time and matter ; but 
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not wholly subject; their thought, their 
energy, their action, their suffering, have 
wrought wonders beyond time and mat- 
ter, and the effects of mechanical force, 
how subtle soever; and their lives, taken 
simply as evidence, might furnish founda- 
tions for grander spiritual philosophies — 
transcending, not denying, the truths of 
the physical universe—than the world 
has yet dared to formulate. But that is 
too large a subject. 

GRIMSTON. Let us go back to Mr. 
Spencer’s book. He writes: “If, not 
stopping at the explanation of social prob- 
lems, as due to the great man, we go a 
step further, and ask, Whence comes the 
great man? the question has two conceiv- 
able answers; his origin is supernatural, 
or itis natural. Is his origin supernatu- 
ral? then he is a demigod; and we have 
theocracy once removed, or rather net re- 
moved at all.” 

LuxXMOORE. Well, what is the harm of 
that? Why should we not have theocracy 
if we can getit? The word demigod is 
out of fashion. I have no wish to bring 
it back. Still, it might serve, for want of 
a better, to characterize one who is 
marked off from his fellows of the race of 
men by what Cicero terms “magna et 
divina bona;” great and divine endow- 
ments; which are distinct from tempera- 
ment, from environment, from evolution, 
from heredity; which you cannot tie up in 
a formula nor explain by analysis; and 
as the highest and rarest of which we 
must reckon a true, an original thought, 
well denominated by Krause Schauen, 
vision, intuition. But vision, intuition, of 
what? Of Him whois the truth, of whom 
all truth is part. 

TEMPERLEY. Mr. Spencer is_ right 
then. And you land us in full supernatu- 
ralism. 

LuxMOORE. The words natural and 
supernatural have an invariable meaning 
in scientific theology, where they are em- 
ployed to distinguish “the order of na- 
ture” from the “order of grace,” and 
are antithetical, though not incompatible 
in the same act or faculty. Modern liter- 
ature and metaphysic, overlooking or not 
knowing this distinction, identify the nat- 
ural, now with the material, and now with 
the orderly. From which it follows that 
the supernatural sometimes signifies no 
more than the hyperphysical, and some- 
times, as I suspect in the passage which 
our friend has quoted from Mr. Spencer, 
no less than the irrational. Its meaning 
should never be taken on trust. If by 
natural Mr. Spencer means subject sim- 
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ply to the laws of matter, and resulting 
merely from material antecedents, then I 
deny that the origin of the great man is 
natural, for the origin of no man is : — 


Est deus in nobis; agitante calescimus illo, 


“ We also are his offspring.” But if by 
natural he means what Butler — wrongly, 
as I think —accounts its only meaning, 
namely, “stated, fixed, or settled,” then, 
since the great man appears according to 
a fixed plan of Divine Providence, his 
origin may, in this sense, be deemed natu- 
ral. Allis upon this supposition natural, 
if history, notwithstanding the abounding 
sin of man, which is to me one of the most 
palpable facts in it, be a drama, wherein 
all the movement is done in fulfilment of 
the will of the Highest: Ave & éredeiero 
Bovam, All is supernatural, if by a per- 
version of terms, the presence and action 
of the Creator in his creation be called 
supernatural. From him, and by him, 
and of him are all things, and in all things 
is he revealed ; in the external world by 
the beauty which is the dim adumbration 
of his perfect loveliness; in the heart of 
man by the voice of conscience, his per- 
petual witness and indefeasible priest; in 
history by those great souls who from 
time to time light up the world’s dreary 
and ignoble fast, and whom our fore- 
fathers by a true instinct—let us not 
hesitate to say it — called divine men. 

GRIMSTON. Your doctrine seems to 
have much in common with Bunsen’s; 
that personality, which he regards as di- 
vine self-manifestation, is “the lever of 
the world’s history.” Well, Christian 
Charles Josiah von Bunsen was a good 
man. 

TEMPERLEY. Don’t call him “a good 
man.” He was better than that. What- 
ever we may think of his philosophy of 
history, we must allow that his was a 
singularly comprehensive and well-disci- 
plined intellect, loyally devoted to the 
service of truth. His breadth of thought 
stands out conspicuously if you compare 
him with the two writers of whom we have 
just been talking, Carlyle and Herbert 
Spencer. 

GRIMSTON. Carlyle and Herbert Spen- 
cer. You remind me of a good story, which 
has not yet found its way into print, I 
think. A man who numbered among his 
acquaintance those two eminent persons 
was anxious that his son, an undergrad- 
uate at Oxford, should be introduced to 
them. So one day he took the youth to 
call on Mr. Spencer, and as they were de- 
parting he said, “ We are going on to see 
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Mr. Carlyle.” “Ah, Mr. Carlyle,” Mr. 
Spencer is reported to have replied; “I 
am afraid he has done more to propagate 
error than any other writer of the cen- 
tury.” Nothing daunted, they made their 
pilgrimage to Chelsea, and when their in- 
terview with the sage of Cheyne Row 
came to an end the father observed: 
“This will be a day for my boy to look 
back upon, Mr. Carlyle; for in it he has 
been introduced to two great men; your- 
self and Mr. Herbert Spencer.” “ Her- 
bert Spencer, Herbert Spencer, an im- 
measu-rable ass,” was the response of the 
oracle. 

LuxMooRE. “ Immeasurable!” Carlyle 
had a curiosa felicitas in his epithets. 
Still he might have learnt a great deal 
from Mr. Spencer. 

TEMPERLEY. But not about his great- 
man theory, you think ? 

LuxMooRE. No; that theory seems to 
me to be defective; but to complete it 
Carlyle should have gone to quite another 
school than Mr. Spencer’s. It is true as 
to its foundation, but it wants to be mor- 
alized. 

TEMPERLEY. How “ moralized”? Car- 
lyle certainly had an intensely strong feel- 
ing of ethical law. He conceived of God, 
so far as 1 can understand, as the personi- 
fication of that law. 

LuxMOORE. That is so. But his doc- 
trine of great men I think defective, in 
that it fails to inculcate this verity —that 
they are authoritative teachers so far as 
they follow the divine illumination in 
them ; in other words, so far as they are 
ethical; so far as they correspond with 
the truth of things; so far and no further. 
You know the saying of Butler: “ If con- 
science had power as it has authority, it 
would govern the world.” It is the su- 
preme authority — for it is divine — which 
ought to govern, and which, in effect, does 
in the long run govern. Great men in- 
terpret the law of the universe, which is 
the law of God and therefore the perfec- 
tion of ethics, more clearly than others, 
because they discern it, in one province 
or another, by the intuition of genius, 
which is inspiration. All truth is part of 
God ; all knowledge is knowledge of God ; 
and he alone is the light which illumines 
our minds. A man is great so far as he 
walks in that light. Hence you may truly 
call a great man the categorica! impera- 
tive individualized. 

GRIMSTON. Most edifying; although, 
perhaps, merely a copy-book maxim in 
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fine words. Butisit true? Do you call 
Goethe the categorical imperative indi- 
vidualized ? 

LuxMOORE. You could not have chosen 
a better example to illustrate my meaning. 
Goethe’s great endowment was his mar- 
vellous vision in certain intellectual prov- 
inces, and his absolute veracity. He sees 
things as they are, and he paints them as 
they are. Carlyle well says, “ The word 
that will describe the thing follows of it- 
self from such clear intense insight of the 
thing.” He had, in asupreme degree, the 
morality of the intellect. And his power 
lies there. Outside that sphere who looks 
up to him as ateacher? You ask a great 
man, “ What do you see?” and he tells 
you. He may say —as the Greatest said 
— “TI bear testimony of myself, and my 
testimony is true.” It is of no use to 
consult him about matters which he does 
not see. You would not go to St. John 
Baptist for a theory of Bi/dung, nor to 
Goethe for the doctrine of sexual purity. 

TEMPERLEY. Your general conclusion, 
then — for I must go — would seem to be 
a kind of union of idealistic optimism and 
realistic pessimism. You too have your 
Utopia; and the way to it for the race, 
as for the individual, you declare to be 
the way of virtue. Kant’s categorical im- 
perative, on which you insist so much, 
may, I take it, be considered as an awk- 
ward wooden sign-post announcing as 
much to a belated nineteenth century — To 
Eldorado. And shrivelled-up, staring-eyed 
old Kant is the appointed watciiman, 
taking toll of every passenger, and giving 
change in kreutzers and rix-dollars ! 

LuxMOORE. That is your light way of 
puttingit. Butitistrue. Adveniat reg- 
num tuum, we say daily; at least I do. 
The first law of that interior kingdom is 
righteousness. And the great lesson de- 
ducible from history seems to me to en- 
force it: Déscite justitiam moniti. 

GRIMSTON. It will be much if that law 
will stand in the breaking up of religious 
beliefs and “universal exodus from 
Houndsditch ” — what a grand phrase — 
which is just now taking place. But will 
it? Iam afraid, my dear Luxmoore, that 
you will be vox clamantis in deserto — 
like your St. John Baptist. 

TEMPERLEY. But happily with this dif- 
ference: that our milder-mannered Herods 
and Herodiases won’t cut off your head. 
The extremest penalty with which they 
will visit you will be —not to buy your 
book. <Adsit omen! 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
AND BAD. 


THE intelligent reader must have re- 
marked — sensational leaders in the news- 
papers are always drawing attention to 
the fact —that sensations seldom come 
singly. A railway smash seems to trans- 
mit similar shocks through sundry sys- 
tems in the kingdoms; one portentous 
mining disaster is invariably followed by 
others; and wars are pregnant with wars, 
as pestilences breed similar calamities. 
So it is in private life, where one surprise 
is pretty sure to succeed to another — 
though the surprises may be of opposite 
colors and characters, alternating like the 
streaks of fat and lean in a prime flitch of 
bacon. Moray had welcomed the news 
of his nephew’s good fortune with double 
pleasure, that they seemed to upset all 
his ominous fcrebodings. The signs of 
the preceding night had been significant ; 
but, through disorder of the digestion or 
some similar cause, he had been per- 
suaded toread themall wrong. They had 
heralded a sufficiently exciting event by 
way of seasoning to z Highland shooting 
luncheon; but personally it could not af- 
fect him in any way, unless indirectly and 
pleasantly through the future of his daugh- 
ter. Matrimonially, Master Jack’s pros- 
pects were looking up, and consequently 
Leslie’s were proportionately depressed. 
Accordingly he glanced across to Leslie, 
to see what the poet was thinking of the 
situation. Though he knew well enough 
his elder nephew’s generosity of disposi- 
tion, he was prepared to see him grave 
and preoccupied, but the reality went far 
beyond his anticipations. Leslie’s brow 
was knitted in gloomy thought, as his eye 
was riveted on the newspaper he held in 
his hand. “He takes it more deeply to 
heart than I had fancied,” Moray thought 
to himself, “and very likely is vexing 
himself quite unnecessarily. I greatly 
doubt whether Grace has ever cared for 
Jack; and most assuredly were she a 
pauper, she is not the girl to be influ- 
enced by his sudden acqu’sition of wealth. 
If she really liked him, it would be a dif- 
ferent thing, for now he might justifiably 
make regular proposals. ous verrens.” 

However, in his delicacy and considera- 
tion, he thought it better to suggest a 
move. “Time’s up, gentlemen,” he ex- 
claimed, setting the example and getting 





up himself; “ you must tear yourselves | 





away from your heather couches and to- 
bacco.” 

General Battersby and Calverley Baker 
were his own companions. Leslie, who 
did not carry a gun, was in the habit of 
attaching himself indifferently to either 
party. Qn this occasion he elected to go 
with his uncle, following at his heels like 
his shadow, though like a ghost he had 
nothing to say, and seemed to wait to be 
spoken to. His silence struck Moray all 
the more, that it appeared almost incum- 
bent on him to say something as to Ven- 
ables’s piece of good fortune. In the 
growing sense of embarrassment, Moray 
went off his shooting. And when, after 
missing two or three fair chances in suc- 
cession, he muffed a singularly easy right 
and left, Donald Ross could not refrain 
from a guttural ejaculation. “ Did any 
mortal ever see the like of that! If I had 
not filled Glenconan’s cartridges myself, 
I would say that one of the gillies had 
forgotten to put in the lead!” 

The laird, listening, caught a “ sough ” 
of the sound, and waxed wrathful; yet he 
had the justice to vent his wrath upon 
Leslie, and not on the innocent keeper. 

“Confound you, Ralph! I believe you 
are casting the evil eye on my gun-bar- 
rels. The powder in the morning was 
straight enough; and now if an ostrich 
were to get on the wing, I believe I should 
shoot below him. If you wox/d only say 
something and break the spell.” 

As he spoke, Ralph was almost at his 
elbow, and he answered the invocation 
with impressive solemnity. “I have been 
waiting to speak to you, sir ” and 
then he hesitated. “Heaven knows I 
would gladly forbear, even now, were it 
possible.” 

Moray shrugged his shoulders involun- 
tarily, as he thought to himself, “ How 
terribly in earnest he takes it, poor fel- 
low! and here I am let in for a bad quar- 
ter of an hour, and probably the rest of 
the day’s shooting will be spoilt.” 

Then immediately, kindheartedness got 
the better of selfishness, and he answered 
in a tone that was sympathetic and sooth- 
ing. 

cs might scold you, my good fellow, for 
hesitating with me. I might surely say, 
if you will only remember the past, that 
you are bound to give me confidence for 
confidence. More especially if what you 
are brooding over in any way concerns 
me. But since you have said so much, 
you must continue. You know nothing 
pleases me so much as straightforward- 
ness. And,” he added smilingly, “1 don’t 
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mind if I give you alead. Am I right in 
thinking that Grace has something to do 
with it?” 

“Quite right, sir, and I am grieved to 
say it; but I fear not at all in the way you 
imagine.” 

At the notion of being trifled with over 
any trouble threatening Grace, her fa- 
ther’s bristles got up at once; and it was 
as the quick-tempered, fiery Celt that he 
turned sharply on his nephew. 

“If I love frankness, I detest riddles, 
Master Ralph. If you have anything un- 
pleasant to tell, will you have the good- 
ness to tell it quickly?” 

“Bad news is always bad to break,” 
said Ralph slowly. “But neither of us 
are men to knock under to misfortune. 
Yet when you know all, you will admit 
that I might well shrink from the task. 
Nay, don’t get impatient. The Southern 
Counties Bank is in extreme difficulties ; 
already it is more than probable that it 
has closed its doors.” 

“Good heavens! you don’t say so. 
How many shares has your mother got in 
it? — twenty or thereabouts, is it not?” 

“Twenty. Yes.” 

“ With unlimited liability. What a ter- 
rible misfortune! I never could have 
foreseen anything like this, though you 
know that as one of her trustees I was 
strongly in favor of selling; and if old 
George Leslie had not been another, sold 
most certainly the shares would have 
been. But he was supine and ailing, and 
slow to do anything, and I own I never 
looked for anything worse than fluctua- 
tions.” 

* You acted for the best, and need not 
reproach yourself, sir. But read that,” 
and Leslie pulled the Sco/sman out of his 
pocket, and handed it over to his uncle. 
“It seems there were ugly rumors afloat, 
but I have hardly looked at the papers for 
the last day or two. Not that we could 
have done anything in time. My uncle 
George is at Kissingen, and in no condi- 
tion to transact business.” 

Moray hardly listened. He was devour- 
ing the Scotsman’s money article. The 
rumors of the previous day or two, follow- 
ing just on the collapse of one or two 
great firms of ironmasters and shipbuild- 
ers, some of whose partners were either 
on the board of direction or closely con- 
nected with it, had been quickly followed 
by a panic and a run. Other houses of 
equal importance were said to be compro- 
mised or involved. Should they come 
down in turn,.as was hourly expected, the | 
bank must fail to face its liabilities, It | 





was insinuated that for four-and-twenty 
hours the shares had been artificially bol- 
stered by money found bythe board. The 
bolstering, if it were a fact, had failed of 
its purpose; now in the reaction, the re- 
lapse in the shares had been tremendous ; 
and when the writer penned the article, 
they were practically unsalable. In an- 
other corner of the paper, a paragraph 
announced, on good authority, that the 
other Scottish banks, after protracted de- 
liberations, had been unable to see their 
way to tiding the Southern through its 
difficulties. 

“Which, if it be true—and true it 
probably is—is necessarily the bank’s 
death-warrant,” sighed Leslie. 

Moray nodded a gloomy assent. “ But 
after all,” he said, in another moment, 
“matters might have been very much 
worse. Your mother will always have 
her jointure from Roodholm — £400, is it 
not? I don’t imagine the creditors can 
touch that; nor is she in any way bound 
to sacrifice it. She loses her Southern 
Counties shares —say, round numbers, 
£5,000. The restof her trust funds must 
be given up—say, again in round num- 
bers, as much more. Well, to say noth- 
ing of being her brother and rich, as a 
negligent trustee, 1 am really responsible. 
When she has got a full discharge, I start 
her fair again; I pay her over the £10,- 
000, and never miss it. My dear boy, 
after all, we are making a mountain ofa 
molehill; consider that settled, and let 
me go back to my shooting, unless you 
mean to make Donald your enemy for 
life.” 

But Leslie laid a hand gently on his 
shoulder. ‘God knows, my dearest un- 
cle, how grieved I am; -but I fear you 
fail to realize the situation. If the lead- 
ing article in the Scotsman be reliable, 
the liabilities of this most unlucky con- 
cern will be enormous.” 

“Very probably, my dear fellow, and 
very sorry I am for the shareholders; but 
how need that affect your mother? She 
gives up her property; I make it good to 
her; and so far as she is concerned, the 
whole will pass like an ugly dream, and 
the worst she can suffer will be a few 
days’ anxiety.” 

*“ Would to God that were the worst, 
sir! But you — you are a trustee.” 

“ Well, and what then?” 

“Why, surely you must know, or you 
ought to have been informed, that in such 
a Case as this the personal property of the 
trustees is held liable to the uttermost 
farthing. My uncle George has nothing, 
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or next to nothing, and I dread to think 
what the calls may be.” 

Moray let fall the butt of his gun as if 
he were grounding arms, and his jaw 
dropped at the same time. He passed 
his hot hand across his brow, from which 
the cold beads of perspiration were oozing 
already. But todo him bare justice, he 
was only thinking of Grace — not of him- 
self, or even of Glenconan. 

Ralph had nothing to say at the mo- 
ment —no comfort to give. But he felt 
pangs of shame and bitter self-reproach 
as he remembered that his uncle would 
willingly have got rid of these shares, and 
would have done so had it not been for 
his mother’s fatal obstinacy —for Mrs. 
Leslie liked good interest as well as most 
people. ‘Had I given my thoughts to 
practical business like Jack Venables — 
had I not gone dreaming away existence 
like a moonstruck idiot — nothing of this 
need ever have happened. I ought to 
have used my influence with my mother, 
and seen that her trustees were made 
safe.” 

Almost unconsciously he moaned out 
the reflection aloud; and Moray heard it, 
and it awoke him from his stupor. 

* Not a bit of it, Ralph; I say to you 
what you said to me a few moments ago, 
that you have no cause to reproach your- 
self. The business was mine, and mine 
alone, for we know that your uncle George 
was but a dummy. Any interference of 
yours would have been unwarrantable, 
and of course we should have resented it. 
No, no; happen what will, always remem- 
ber you have nothing to blame yourself 
for.” 

“It is generous of you to say so, sir; 
and to forget your own troubles in try- 
ing to relieve mine. But your generosity 
cannot alter the state of the case, nor 
affect any reparation it is in my power to 
make.” ’ 

The first shock over, with its terrible 
suddenness, Moray was not a man to be 
prostrated. Though he might quiver like 
the oak to the first burst of the hurricane, 
he was not a man either to bend or break. 
Though wind and tide had for the most 
part been in his favor, he had neverthe- 
less battled with the world as a mere lad, 
and had always quietly prided himself on 
indomitable courage and the prompt res- 
olutions that were not tobe shaken. Nor 
did his natural strength of mind or the 
habits of a lifetime fail him in this ex- 
tremity. It was characteristic that as he 
walked mechanically onwards, while his 
mind was full of Grace and her fortunes, 
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already he was vaguely devising means of 
parrying or retrieving the calamity that 
threatened them. ‘Could I only see her 
safe, could I only, were it possible, keep 
Glenconan for her, even at the cost of 
heavy mortgages, I would think little my- 
self of goiag back to the East, and betak- 
ing myself to the enterprises I used to 
love so well. I am strong as ever | was, 
though a little stiffer.” And he stretched 
the iron muscles of his arms, and expand- 
ed the breadth of his burly chest. “If 
Grace were but happily married, I might 
go with an easy mind, though it would be 
hard toturn my back on her again.” And 
as he thought of Grace being married, he 
glanced naturally at Leslie, who was stalk- 
ing by his side in sad abstraction. Les- 
lie, he knew, would welcome such a match; 
but he was not quite so sure of his favor- 
ite, Jack Venables. 

Then came a distraction which did him 
good. As the laird, usually so keen, 
seemed to have cast all thought of the 
shooting behind him, Donald Ross be- 
came ireful, and then anxious. The dogs 
ranged unobserved, and “drew” through 
the heather unnoticed. Don had dropped 
to a steady point; Flora, the most grace- 
ful of Gordon setters, had backed him in 
an attitude of statuesque sublimity; the 
laird had walked past unheeding; the 
birds had skimmed away unharmed. 
Donald’s mind was made up that he must 
be in the presence of some strange mis- 
fortune, and to relieve his mind, he swore 
at Don; then stooped and patted him 
kindly on the head. Whereupon that 
sagacious animal looked as puzzled as the 
old keeper. Thenceforward Donald set 
himseif to watch his master, as keenly as 
one of his terriers would have watched an 
otter’s hole. From his place behind he 
could see little of Glenconan’s face, but 
he studied his gestures, and the set of his 
shoulders. The signs were plain as print 
to him, and his worst suspicions were con- 
firmed. The faithful old fellow would 
have given a year’s wages to know the 
best or the worst of it at once. But his 
native refinement reminded him that at- 
tention, however well meant, could hardly 
tail to be offensive, so he fell back several 
paces further in the rear, by that ma- 
neeuvre keeping the gillie behind him. 
Secure from observation, as he thought, 
his rugged features showed the intensity 
of his sympathy ; and, like Leslie, he went 
walking in silent meditation, lifting his 
eyes occasionally from the ground to take 
another survey of his master. 

Gn one of these occasions Moray 
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chanced to turn round. He was taking a 
fond look down the strath that might soon 
be lost to him forever, and the eyes of 
the master and the follower met. Donald’s 
weather-beaten face colored up like a 
girl’s, and he felt painfully guilty. As to 
Moray, he understood it all; and the sym- 
pathy of his faithful old servant sent a 
warm glow to his heart. He had friends 
still—here was one of the stanchest of 
them — with health and strength. Surely 
he was not so much to be pitied after all ; 
surely he might make a manful fight for 
his daughter. He made Donald a sign, 
who came to his side in a moment. In 
gratitude, and something like actual love, 
he could have almost embraced the old 
keeper in foreign fashion; he would cer- 
tainly have pressed his honest hand, had 
it not been for the watchful eyes of the 
gillie. 

“It’s like that you may have had some 
ill news, Glenconan; it would take a deal 
to make you give over the shooting in the 
very best of the day.” 

“ You’re right, Donald; I have had bad 
news, and in due time you shall know all 
about it. But it’s nothing, as I hope, that 
may not be got over; and in the mean 
time, remember, not a word to Miss 
Grace.” 

“’Deed, Glenconan, and you may trust 
me there. I would rather be crushed to 
death under the stones, like poor Angus, 
than bring one cloud across the sunshine 
of her bonnie face.” 

“Tam quite sure of it; and nowI must 
try to shoot a bit, or Hector, behind there, 
will be having queer fancies. It may be 
the last time,” he added involuntarily ; 
and Donald groaned aloud as he heard 
the sad ejaculation. 

“The Lord preserve me, Glenconan ! 
don’t say it’s as bad as that;” and he 
threw so much of heartfelt melancholy 
into his droning pronunciation of the 
“bad,” that, in other circumstances, it 
would have made his master smile. Now 
he merely shook his head in sad assent to 
what sounded like the dying wail of a 
funeral dirge on the bagpipes over the 
departing glories of the house of Moray. 

“Bad as it may be, we must make the 
best of it, Donald; and happen what may, 
I shall never forget your kindness.” 

He felt strangely softened in his pres- 
ent mood. He had always been a good 
and a liberal master, but now he thought 
he had never done half enough for depen- 
dants who had been born and brought up 
under the shadow of his ancient rooftree. 
How he mourned internally over the 





wasted opportunities that might be gone 
from him never more to return! 

These thoughts at least found no re- 
sponse in Donald’s breast. He remem- 
bered, as indeed he might, the bright, 
high-spirited boy he had taught to shoot 
and throw a fly; who had never forgotten 
him, even when exiled among outlandish 
savages; who had sent him home, by way 
of appropriate souvenirs, the heads and 
skins of the strange and outlandish beasts 
which garnished the walls of his little cot- 
tage, and were the wonder of the neigh- 
bors for forty miles round. A proud man 
Donald had been, when keepers and gil- 
lies made pilgrimages to see them, gaping 
in astonishment as they heard him descant 
on the wonderful exploits of this modern 
Nimrod. A far prouder man he had 
been, when the Nimrod would beat up his 
quarters, when he came back to Glen- 
conan from the East on his periodical 
visits. Donald had adored the man who 
had been his ideal of a gentleman anda 
hero; though latterly he had set up a 
rival idol in the person of the laird’s beau- 
tiful daughter. After all, though, the two 
were a duality of deity, distinct, no doubt, 
yet indivisible in his affections. They 
had always seemed to be removed far be- 
yond the reach of any earthly calamities 
save age and death, which must come to 
everybody. Had any gay trifler played 
false with Miss Grace — had it been “ the 
duke” himself, or a son of the minister — 
Donald, though a pious man, and a regu- 
lar church-goer, inasmuch as a mountain 
walk of nine miles might permit, would 
have shot him with as little remorse as a 
hooded crow. Now, in so far as he knew, 
this unknown evil had been wrought by 
no enemy in particular. Notwithstand- 
ing, and without any spur of personal ani- 
mosity, he was just as ready to lay down 
his life for his master or Miss Grace. 
And as the greater included the less, he 
longed.to place his little property at their 
disposal; for Donald, who had a fair 
knowledge of life, never doubted that 
money was at the bottom of the mischief. 
I said that the greater included the less; 
yet possibly his money was more to him 
than his life. A hardy hillman, when his 
foot was on his native crags, he would 
have thought nothing of risking a slip into 
a bottomless abyss, or a shot from the 
gun of some daring night-poacher. That 
was always in the way of his business. 
But he was a prudent Scot as he was a 
daring mountaineer, and few men could 
more heartily appreciate the possession 
of riches superior to his station. Come 
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what might,—age, illness, or crippled 
limbs, — he might live on his hardly saved 
means, nor be burden even to Glenconan. 
The thought had cheered his heart 
through many a toilsome walk, and many 
a lonely night-watch. Sowhen he eagerly 
offered to give up all to the laird, casting 
the care even of an aged mother upon 
Providence, I need hardly say more for 
his self-sacrifice and devotion. And there 
was no mistaking that he made the offer 
as if he ardently desired it should be ac- 
cepted. With a prompt decision worthy 
of his master, he assumed an air of insin- 
uating diplomacy, sidling up to his ear 
and his elbow, so that even Mr. Leslie 
should net hear a word. 

“ Would you be willing now to do mea 
great kindness, Glenconan ? and you must 
allow, sir, it is not often that I have asked 
one.” 

“ You may be very sure I will, Donald, 
if it be in my power,” answered his master, 
though more than suspecting what was 
coming, for the moment was indifferently 
chosen for asking ordinary favors. 

“ Well, Glenconan, it is just this. You 
and your father before you have done 
everything for me and mine; andif I have 
the snug bit shealing down the glen, and 
the bit money in the bank at Dingwall, it 
all comes of the kindness of the family. 
And if it was money you were needing — 
or Miss Grace either,’ — here he sank his 
voice to a barely audible whisper, — “‘ you 
will take what I have, whatever — will you 
notnow?” And to Donald the sum in 
the Dingwall bank seemed no inconsider- 
able fortune. 

The laird almost laughed, though he 
was much more inclined toweep. He was 
as much of a gentleman as Donald, and 
nothing would have induced him to refuse 
outright. At the same time he promised 
and vowed to himself, that if ever the sun- 
beams should shine again on his side of 
the brae, Donald and the old mother 
should bask in their warmth. Now, neither 
the presence of the gillie nor the appre- 
hension of his secret getting wind, pre- 
vented him from grasping Donald’s horny 
palm in his own. 

“We can talk about all that later, 
Donald, if you please. I must wait for the 
present till 1 see my way a bit. But be 
sure that there is not one of all my friends 
to whom I| would apply for assistance 
sooner; meanwhile, and for the last time, 
not a word of all this to my daughter.” 

Donald nodded intelligence; and with- 
drew in a state of intense glorification, 
which for the moment made him almost 
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forgetful of his master’s troubles. Glen- 
conan had squeezed his hand, and turned 
towards him in adversity. Glenconan 
had as good as promised to take his money 
if he needed it. Glenconan, in short, had 
treated him more than ever as a friend; 
and Donald would have liked, as the assas- 
sin in the border ballad, to be “ hackit in 
pieces sma’,” by way of showing his grati- 
tude. 

And the laird shot on for two or three 
hours like a man, though perhaps with 
something less than his usual skill as a 
marksman. If he had said littie, he 
thought the more. But he did say to 
Leslie before they returned to the house, 
“It was not for nothing I had my fore- 
bodings of coming calamities last night, 
and I could almost believe they were sent 
me as a merciful warning.” 


CHAPTER XxX. 
MORAY GOES THROUGH THE MILL. 


To Leslie, who alone was the sharer in 
his secrets, Moray’s behavior that evening 
at the dinner table, and in the dining-room 
afterwards, was nothing less than heroic. 
There was no bravado. He might have 
been somewhat paler than was his wont; 
in place of turning to the decanters for a 
fillip, he drank far less than usual. But 
he did the honors with the ease of a hos- 
pitable Highlander ; and the shrewdest of 
his several sharp-sighted guests never sus- 
pected anything of his inward anguish. 
The long-protracted dinner was all the 
more trying that the unconscious Jack 
Venables, in the flush of his last piece of 
good fortune, was in the highest possible 
spirits, and made no attempt to suppress 
them. Why should he? They were all 
friends, and, as usual, nobody seemed to 
grudge him his luck. If any one appeared 
indifferent to it or jealous of it, it was 
Leslie; and for him Mr. Venables could 
make allowances. If Leslie’s gloomy 
silence affected him in any way, it was 
chiefly because it reminded him of his 
deep obligation. ‘“ Against any one else,” 
he thought, “I should make the running 
at once, and strike home with Grace and 
her father, while the ironis hot. But that 
placid kind of poetical fellow takes things 
so terribly to heart; and come what may 
of my own matrimonial prospects, in com- 
mon gratitude I must not make him mis- 
erabie tor life. I must feel my own way 
before I do anything further; and after 
all, should Grace have the bad taste to 
prefer him, 1 must comfort myself as I 
may, and seek consolation elsewhere. 
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She is an extremely bewitching girl, no} ‘Robinson Crusoe,’ and ought assuredly 


doubt; but there are as good fish in the 
sea as ever came out of it;” and so think- 
ing, he looked critically towards Julia 
Winstanley, who, catching his eyes, 
averted herown. Jack remembered, too, 
that his cousin was an heiress ; but at that 
moment his confidence in his own luck 
was so great that he was in even a less 
mercenary mood than usual, and he never 
much cared for money for its own sake. 
And so, under the influence of the Cha- 
teau Lafitte, he came to the comfortable 
conclusion that he might demonstrate his 
gratitude to Leslie with no extraordinary 
sacrifice; that he would be guided by 
circumstances without suffering himself 
to be crushed by them. 

But if Jack was inclined toresent Ralph 
Leske’s apathy, he had no reason to com- 
plain of his uncle’s want of interest. 
Moray braced himself to remember how 
he would have felt had the impending 
calamity not been announced to him. 
Then he would have made his nephew’s 
stroke of success his own, and set himself 
to celebrate the occasion by promoting an 
unusual gaiety. While Jack, with a 
modesty more or less unaffected, parried 
the compliments his uncle paid him on his 
sagacity, by carrying the war into the 
enemy’s country. Having given Win- 
stanley due credit for his advice once for 
all, he almost ridiculed Mr. Moray for pay- 
ing him any compliments. 

“You seem inclined to put me in the 
place of Mr. Pecksniff, who would have 
ascribed all the merit to the virtues of his 
system of education had his daughter 
picked upa purseinthestreet. This plum 
has dropped into my mouth because I 
happened to be sitting under the tree, and 
I chanced to be sitting there with my 
mouth wide open. With you now, as you 
very well know, it was altogether a differ- 
entthing. You followed upa first success 
with stroke upon stroke, all of them being 
directly due to your courage, foresight, 
and determination. I don’t mean to blow 
your trumpet at your own table; but if I 
appear to flatter you in speaking the 
simple truth, you ought to remember the 
provocation you have given me. Ralph, 
there, should consecrate a poem to your 
commercial exploits — perhaps, indeed, he 
is contemplating one, for he seems to be 
wrapt in sileut meditation. Or, better 
still, you might give us an autobiography 
yourself, in the style of Daniel Defoe; if 
you were frankly circumstantial, its suc- 
cess should be assured, It might have 
a run with the rising generation like 





to throw Smiles on ‘Self-help’ into the 
shade.” 

“ Upon my word and honor I agree with 
you, Venables,” chimed in Winstanley. “I 
never thought of our good host turning 
author; but now that you suggest it, I 
don’t see why he should not. I dare say 
he may be as strong in literary talent 
as on other points—at all events, he 
might take Mr. Leslie into a literary part- 
nership; and what with Glenconan’s 
practical romance, and Mr. Leslie’s poetry, 
we should have such a volume as the 
world has seldom seen, Whatdo you say 
to it, Miss Moray?” 

Miss Moray laughed and entered into 
the spirit of the joke, if joke it was. But 
apparently she thought the suggestion 
worth serious attention, for she believed 
her father to be equal to anything, and 
longed that justice should be done to a 
noble life, which had had so little of the 
contamination of everyday trade about it. 

Never in his life, perhaps — not even 
on that fatal afternoon —had Moray suf- 
fered so much as from those ill-timed 
compliments and his daughter’s playful- 
ness. He sat there tied to the stake, nor 
could he escape from it, while his favorite 
nephew held firebrands to his epidermis, 
and his daughter with loving eyes and 
smiling lips blew the brands into a smoul- 
dering glow, and made his sufferings well- 
nigh intolerable. Those successes of his, 
to what did they all amount now, but the 
remorse and disappointments of a wasted 
life? To what had he devoted the 
strength and the powers of a lifetime, but 
to preparing for himself this crowning bit- 
terness? His saddest presentiments had 
never foreshadowed anything so bad ; and 
judging by the sharp measure meted out 
to him, his reproaching conscience had 
treated him only too leniently. Well, as 
he paid such a penalty, surely his faults 
would be purged; and at any rate there 
was some measure of consolation in that, 
were it not that the sins of the father were 
being visited upon the child, and that the 
unconscious innocent one opposite to him 
was to suffer with the guilty. 

But the longest of all evenings must 
have an end; and even with seasickness 
in an Australian liner, or toothache in 
the trans-Continental express, we are re- 
minded that time is not eternity. When 
the ladies had retired to bed and the gen- 
tlemen to the smoking-room, Moray ex- 
cused himself —truly enough —on the 
score of some business, and made a sign 
to Ralph Leslie, which was acknowledged. 
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Five minutes afterwards they were to- 
gether in Moray’s den. 

“My things are packed, and perhaps 
you will kindly order the dog-cart to take 
me on to meet the train to-morrow morn- 
ing,” said Leslie. 

“IT supposed as much,” returned his 
uncle, “and you are right to follow that 
telegram of yours to your mother immedi- 
ately. She will need your presence and 
advice. Fortunately my sister is a woman 
of sense and spirit; and she keeps that 
small jointure, I suppose, under any cir- 
cumstances?” 

‘*] do not know how that may be,” re- 
turned Leslie. “In the first place, the 
creditors may have a lien even upon a 
secured income; in the next place, if I 
know my mother at all, if she thinks suf- 
ferers have any moral claim on her, she 
will never stand upon legal technicalities.” 

* As to her legal rights, I can say noth- 
ing. But were she to make any sacrifice 
such as you suggest, it would be nothing 
less than Quixotic. That, at least, is my 
deliberate opinion ; and you know, Ralph, 
whether I am likely to think lightly of 
conscientious scruples.” 

“Assuredly not; and, no doubt, your 
opinion would have great weight with my 
mother. However, till I have an inter- 
view with her lawyer, it is premature to 
discuss the point. I hope sincerely, for 
her sake, she may havea right to her 
jointure, and that she can stick to it with- 
out any searchings of heart. Otherwise, 
it will be a black look-out for her, and I 
don’t know who there is to help her.” 

Moray stared at Ralph in astonishment, 
which he did not seek to conceal. And, 
of course, Ralph understood him, and an- 
swered the look in a rather injured tone. 

“ Why, sir, you surely cannot possibly 
suppose that 1 mean to continue master 
of my little property? It is strictly en- 
tailed, as you are aware, but the rents are 
at my own disposal; ‘and if your fortune 
must be engulfed in this miserable wreck, 
you cannot imagine that I am to save any- 
thing?” 

“Indeed, my dear boy, I do think so; 
and you are not only justified in holding 
to your income, but bound to do so. If 
things are as bad as we fear, you cannot 
save me; for the value of your life-rent of 
Roodholm, even could you give a valid 
title to it, which I doubt, would be a mere 
drop in the bucket. So much for legality 
or expediency. As for morality, I say 
that the surrender would be more Quix- 
otic than the case of your mother parting 





with her jointure. I may be beggared for 
a technicality, and hard it seems; but you 
tell me that the law is clear, so there is 
nothing for me but resignation. If you 
voluntarily handed over your skin to the 
flaying-knives of the liquidators on a 
technicality, you would fly in the face of 
your family duties, and sin against all 
natural affection.” 

Leslie was struck by the argument, but 
not altogether persuaded. He sat silent, 
turning the question slowly in his mind, 
as was his custom. So Moray, in his 
anxiety to drive the argument home and 
clench it, tried the effect of an appeal 
from which he would otherwise have 
shrunk. 

“You desire to ease your mind by in- 
volving yourself in our common misfor- 
tune; you don’t want to float away on the 
raft of Roodholm, while Grace and I go 
down with Glenconan and all our personal 
property. I understand the feeling, and 
itdoes you honor. But it seems to me 
that if any one has a claim on you it is 
we, rather than the creditors of this most 
unlucky bank. You know I do not speak 
for myself; and my speaking at all com- 
mits me personally never to accept a sin- 
gle shilling from you. But I confess I 
should not be sorry to know that Grace 
as well as your mother had a friend, on 
whose purse and sympathy I could see 
her fall back in case of necessity, without 
any great sense of humiliation. There is 
not another man living to whom I would 
say as much; and remember that, after 
all, you are our nearest kinsman.” 

“If I could only play the Boaz to my 
cousin’s Ruth,” thought Ralph; but he 
was too generous to give expression to 
the thought in the circumstances. Though 
he would not commit himself on the spur 
of the moment, he was willing enough to 
be convinced by such considerations, and 
he intimated as much to his uncle, consid- 
erably to that gentleman’s comfort. The 
next morning he started for the south, 
charged to make all possible inquiries at 
the fountain-head, and to sift the matter 
as far as possible to the bottom. 

“Don’t telegraph, whatever you do,” 
said Moray, “unless in case of extreme 
necessity. Grace must know nothing of 
this, till we are assured of the extent of 
the calamity, and disclosure becomes in- 
evitable. But write fully, and above all, 
frankly; my best hope now of an easy 
mind is to know the worst, that I may lose 
as little time as possible in setting about 
making the best of it.” 
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“THE METAPHYSICAL SOCIETY.” 


A REMINISCENCE. 
BY R. H. HUTTON. 


[IN the autumn of 1868 Mr. Tennyson and 
the Rev. Charles Pritchard —Savilian Pro- 
fessor of Astronomy — were guests together in 
my house. 

A good deal of talk arose on speculative 
subjects, especially theology, and in the course 
of it the idea was suggested of founding a 
Theological Society, to discuss such questions 
after the manner and with the freedom of an 
ordinary scientific society. 

I volunteered to endeavor to bring such a 
body together if Mr. Tennyson and Mr. Pritch- 
ard would promise to belong to it, and I then 
consulted other friends, beginning with Dean 
Stanley, Dean Alford, Archbishop Manning, 
the Rev. James Martineau. the Bishop of 
Gloucester and Bristol, Dr. Ward of the Dud- 
lin Review, Mr. R. H. Hutton of the Sfectator, 
and one or two more, finding them all willing 
to join. I next went to “the opposition,” and, 
explaining our plan, found Professor Huxley, 
Professor Tyndall, Mr. Froude, Mr. Walter 
Bagehot, Sir John Lubbock, and others equally 
ready to co-operate. 

The originally intended name of Theological 
Society was dropped in favor of “ Metaphysical 
Society,” under which full discussion of the 
largest range of topics from all points of view 
could be better insured, and on the 21st of 
April, 1869, we held our first meeting at Wil- 
lis’s Rooms. 

I remember Mr. Froude — who was among 
our first members — saying, that, if we hung 
together for twelve months, it would be one 
of the most remarkable facts in history. But 
we “hung together” for nearly twelve years, 
meeting once a month, usually at an hotel, 
where, after dining together, a paper was read 
by some member, and afterwards discussed. 
Mr. Tennyson’s remark at an early meeting 
seemed always borne in mind — that “ modern 
science ought, at any rate, to have taught us 
one thing — how to separate light from heat.” 

When the list of members and the character 
of the subjects discussed are considered, many 
will agree that it is matter for congratulation, 
and a pleasant sign of the times, that such a 
society should have lived its full life in Lon- 
don in entire harmony It came to an end 
because, after twelve years of debating, there 
seemed little to be said which had not already 
been repeated more than once. The members 
were as follows : — 


Mr. Tennyson, 

Mr. Gladstone. 

The Duke of Argyll. 

Dean Stanley. 

Archbishop Manning. 

The Bishop of St. David’s, 
The Archbishop of York. 
Prof. Huxley. 

The Bishop of Peterborough. 





Prof. Tyndall. 

Mr. Frederic Harrison, 
Lord Selborne. 

Prof. Clifford. 

Father Dalgairns, 

Sir James Stephen. 

Dr. Ward. 

The Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. 
Dean Alford. 

The Dean of St. Paul’s, 
Mr. Ruskin, 

Mr. Froude. 

Mr. Grant Duff. 

Mr. Robert Lowe. 

Rev. Prof. Maurice. 
Rev. Prof. Pritchard. 
Prof. Robertson, 

Sir Alexander Grant. 
Lord Arthur Russell. 
Rev. Canon Barry. 
Rev. James Martineau, 
Prof. Seeley. 

Mr. Walter Bagehot. 
Sir John Lubbock. 
Rev. Mark Pattison. 
Dr. Carpenter. 

Prof, Lushington. 

Mr. Shadworth Hodson, 
Dr. Andrew Clark. 
Mr. Leslie Stephen, 
Mr, John Morley. 

Sir William Gull, 

Dr. Gasquet. 

Prof. Fraser. 

Mr. George Grove. 
Rev. Dr. Mozley. 

Mr. James Hinton, 
Prof. Sylvester. 

Dr. Bucknill. 

Prof. St. George Mivart. 
Prof. Barnes Upton. 
Mr. Henry Sidgwick. 
Mr. R. H. Hutton, 
Rev. Robert Clarke. 
Mr. W. R. Greg. 

Mr. Matthew Boulton. 
Mr. Frederick Pollock. 
Dr. Acland. 

Hon. Roden Noel. 

Mr. James Knowles. 


Amongst our chairmen—appointed annu- 
ally, but sometimes serving for two years suc- 
cessively — were Sir John Lubbock, Cardinal 
Manning, Professor Huxley, Mr. Gladstone, 
Dr. Ward, Dr. Martineau, Lord Selborne, and 
Lord Arthur Russell. 

The character of the subjects brought for- 
ward may be gathered from the titles of some 
of the papers, and as the discussions were ab- 
solutely confidential and unreported, they were 
almost always of much animation and interest. 
They suggested to myself (as Hon. Sec, to the 
society) the idea of the “ Modern Symposium ” 
which several times appeared in this review. 
The following were amongst the papers read 
before the society : — 


The Theory of Causation, 
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The Theory of a Soul. 

Is God unknowable? 

What is Death ? 

Will and Responsibility. 

The Scientific Basis of Morals. 

The Nature and Authority of Miracle. 

Has a Frog a Soul? 

On the words Nature, Natural, and Super- 
natural, 

The Ethics of Belief. 

What is Matter ? 

The Soul before and after Death. 

What is a Lie? 

How do we come by our Knowledge? 

The Personality of God. 

The Verification of Beliefs. 

The Emotion of Conviction, 

Memory as an I[atuitive Faculty. 

The Relation of Will to Thought. 

Matter and Force. 

The Absolute. 

The Nature of Things in Themselves, 

The Nature of the Moral Principle. 

The Evidence of the Miracle of the Resurrec- 
tion. 

The Arguments for a Future Life. d 

Hospitals for Incurables from a Moral Point 
of View. 

Double Truth. 


The subjoined article, kindly volunteered by 
Mr. Hutton, was suggested by him, not as a 
portrait of any actual meeting, but as a remi- 
niscence of the sort of debate that used to go 
on. Its faithfulness is remarkable, except for 
the omission of his own valuable part in the 
discussion. — Epiror Mineteenth Century.) 


THE following attempt to give an im- 
pression of a typical meeting of the once 
rather famous Metaphysical Society, of 
which I was throughout a member, must 
not be regarded as in any sense contain- 
ing a historical report of an individual 
debate. No such reports were, so far as 
I know, ever taken. Buttoa rather dili- 
gent member of the society there were 
plenty of opportunities of learning the gen- 
eral views of the more eminent members 
on such a subject as was discussed at the 
meeting here selected for treatment; and 
though it is likely enough that none of 
them, except cf course Dr. Ward, whose 
paper was really read (though he may have 
made no final reply), spoke on this par- 
ticular occasion, as I have imputed to 
them; and though several of those to 
whom I| have attributed remarks may not 
have been present at this particular dis- 
cussion at all, yet I do not think I shall 
be found to have misrepresented any of 
their views.* If I have, the responsibility 
and fault are mine. 


* Whenever those views were actually given in the | 


words here used, though occurring in the reading of 





At the meeting of the Metaphysical So- 
ciety which was held on the roth of De- 
cember, 1872, Dr. Ward was to read a 
paper on the question, “Can experience 
prove the uniformity of nature?” “ Mid- 
dlemarch ” had been completed and pub- 
lished a fewdays previously. On the day 
following the meeting the Convocation of 
Oxford was to vote upon the question 
raised by Mr. Burgon and Dean Goul- 
burn, whether the Dean of Westminster 
(then Dr. Stanley) should be excluded for 
his heresies from the list of select preach- 
ers at Oxford or not. The “claimant” 
was still starring it in the provinces in the 
interval between his first trial and his 
second. Thus the dinner itself was lively, 
though several of the more distinguished 
members did not enter till the hour for 
reading the paper had arrived. One might 
have heard Professor Huxley flashing out 
a sceptical defence of the use of the Bible 
in Board Schools at one end of the table, 
Mr. Fitzjames Stephen’s deep bass re- 
marks on the claimant’s adroit use of his 
committal for perjury, at another, and an 
eager discussion of the various merits of 
Lydgate and Rosamond ata third. “ Ideal 
Ward,” as he used to be called, from the 
work on the “ Ideal of a Christian Church,” 
for which he had lost his degree nearly 
thirty years earlier at Oxford, was chuck- 
ling with a little malicious satisfaction 
over the floundering of the orthodox cler- 
gy, in their attempts to express safely 
their dislike of Dean Stanley’s latitudina- 
rianism, without bringing the Establish- 
ment about their ears. He thought we 
might as well expect the uniformity of na- 
ture to be disproved by the efforts of spir- 
itualists to turn a table, as the flood of 
latitudinarian thought to be arrested by 
Mr. Burgon’s and Dean Goulburn’s at- 
tempt to exclude the Dean of Westmin- 
ster from the list of select preachers at 
Oxford. Father Dalgairns, one of Dr. 
Newman’s immediate followers, who left 
the English Church and entered the Ora- 
tory of St. Philip Neri with him, a man of 
singular sweetness and cpenness of char- 
acter, with something of a French type of 
playfulness in his expression, discoursed 
to me eloquently on the noble ethical 
character of George Eliot’s novels, and 
the penetrating disbelief in all but human 
excellence by which they are pervaded. 
Implicitly he intended to convey to me, I 
thought, that nowhere but in the Roman 
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Church could you find any real break- 
water against an incredulity which could 
survive even the aspirations of so noble a 
nature as hers. And as I listened to this 
eloquent exposition with one ear, the 
sound of Professor Tyndall’s eloquent 
Irish voice, descanting on the proposal 
for a “prayer-gauge,” which had lately 
been made in the Contemporary Review, 
by testing the efficacy of prayer on a:se- 
lected hospital ward, captivated the other. 
Everything alike spoke of the extraordi- 
nary fermentation of opinion in the society 
around us. Moral and intellectual “ yeast” 
was as hard at work multiplying its fun- 
goid forms in the men who met at that 
table, as even in the period of the Re- 
naissance itself. 

I was very much struck then, and fre- 
quently afterwards, by the marked differ- 
ence between the expression of the Roman 
Catholic members of our society and all 
the others. No men could be more dif- 
ferent amongst themselves than Dr. Ward 
and Father Dalgairns and Archbishop 
Manning, all of them converts to the Ro- 
man Church. But, nevertheless, all had 
upon them that curious stamp of definite 
spiritual authority, which I have never 
noticed on any faces but those of Roman 
Catholics, and of Roman Catholics who 
have passed through a pretty long period 
of subjection to the authority they ac- 
knowledge. In the Metaphysical Society 
itself there was every type of spiritual and 
moral expression. The wistful and san- 
guine, I had almost said hectic idealism, 
of James Hinton struck me much more 
than anything he contrived to convey by 
his remarks. The noble and steadfast, 
but somewhat melancholy faith, which 
seemed to be sculptured on Dr. Marti- 
neau’s massive brow, shaded off into wist- 
fulness in the glance of his eyes. Pro- 
fessor Huxley, who always had a definite 
standard for every question which he re- 
garded as discussable at all, yet made you 
feel that his slender definite creed in no 
respect represented the cravings of his 
large nature. Professor Tyndall’s elo- 
quent addresses frequently culminated 
with some pathetic indication of the mys- 
tery which to him surrounded the moral 
lite. Mr. Fitzjames Stephen’s gigantic 
force, expended generally in some work 
of iconoclasm, always gave me the im- 
pression that he was revenging himselt 
on what he could not believe, for the dis- 
appointment he had felt in not being able 
to retain the beliefs of his youth. But 
in the countenances of our Roman Cath- 
olic members there was no wistfulness, 
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rather an expression which I might al- 
most describe as a blending of grateful 
humility with involuntary satiety, — gen- 
uine humility, genuine thankfulness for 
the authority on which they anchored 
themselves, but something also of a feel- 
ing of the reduadance of that authority, 
and of the redundance of those provisions 
for their spiritual life of which almost all 
our other members seemed to feel that 
they had but a bare and scanty pasturage. 

Dr. Ward, who was to read the paper 
of the evening, struck me as one of our 
most unique members. His mind was, to 
his own apprehension at least, all strong 
lights and dark shadows. Either he 
was absolutely, indefensibly, “ superabun- 
dantly” certain, or he knew no more 
“than a baby,” to use his favorite simile, 
about the subjects I conversed with him 
upon. On the criticism of the New Tes- 
tament, for instance, he always maintained 
that he knew no more than a baby, though 
really he knew a good deal about it. On 
the questions arising out of papal bulls 
he would often say that he was as abso- 
lutely and superabundantly certain as he 
was of his own existence. Then he was 
a very decided humorist. He looked like 
a country squire, and in the Isle of Wight 
was, I believe, generally called “ Squeer 
Ward,” but if you talked to him about 
horses or land, he would look at you as if 
you were talking in an unknown language, 
and would describe, in most extravagant 
and humorous terms, his many rides in 
search of health, and the profound fear 
with which, whenever the animal showed 
the least sign of spirit, he would cry out, 
“Take me off! take me off!” He was 
one of the very best and most active mem- 
bers of our society, as long as his health 
lasted — most friendly to everybody, 
though full of amazement at the depth to 
which scepticism had undermined the 
creed of many amongst us. A more can- 
did man I neverknew. He never ignored 
a difficulty, and never attempted to ex- 
press an indistinct idea. His metaphys- 
ics were as sharp cut as crystals. He 
never seemed to see the half-lights of a 
question at all. There was no penumbra 
in his mind; or, at least, what he could 
not grasp clearly, he treated as if he could 
not apprehend at all. 

When dinner was over and the cloth 
removed, a waiter entered with sheets of 
foolscap and pens for each of the mem- 
bers, of which very little use was made. 
The ascetic Archbishop of Westmiuster, 
every nerve in his face expressive of some 
vivid feeling, entered, and was quickly 
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followed by Dr. Martineau. Then came 
Mr. Hinton, glancing round the room 
with a modest, half-humorous furtiveness, 
as he seated himself amongst us. Then 
Dr. Ward began his paper. He asked 
how mere experience could prove a uni- 
versal truth without examining in detail 
every plausibly asserted exception to that 
truth, and disproving the reality of the 
exception. He asked whether those who 
believe most fervently in the uniformity 
of nature ever show the slightest anxiety 
to examine asserted exceptions. He im- 
agined, he said, that what impresses phys- 
icists is the fruitfulness of inductive 
science, with the reasonable inference 
that inductive science could not be the 
fruitful field of discovery it is, unless it 
rested on a legitimate basis, which basis 
could be no other than a principle of uni- 
formity. Dr. Ward answered that the 
belief in genuine exceptions to the law of 
uniform phenomenal antecedents and con- 
sequents, does not in the least degree 
invalidate this assumption of the general 
uniformity of nature, if these exceptions 
are announced, as in the case of miracles 
they always must be, as demonstrating 
the interposition of some spiritual power 
which is not phenomenal, between the 
antecedent and its natural consequent, — 
which interposition it is that alone inter- 
rupts the order cf phenomenal antece- 
dence and consequence. “Suppose,” he 
said, “that every Englishman, by invok- 
ing St. Thomas of Canterbury, could put 
his hand into the fire without injury. 
Why, the very fact that in order to avoid 
injury he must invoke the saint’s name, 
would ever keep fresh and firm in his 
mind the conviction that fire does natu- 
rally burn. He would therefore as un- 
questioningly in all his physical researches 
assume this to be the natural property of 
fire, as though God had never wrought a 
miracle at all. In fact, from the very cir- 
cumstances of the case, it is always one 
of the most indubitable laws of nature 
which a miracle overrides, and those who 
wish most to magnify the miracle, are led 
by that very fact to dwell with special 
urgency on the otherwise universal prev- 
alence of the law.” There was a short 
pause when Dr. Ward had concluded his 
paper, which was soon ended by Pro- 
fessor Huxley, who broke off short in a 
very graphic sketch he had been making 
on his sheet of foolscap as he listened. 
Dr. Ward, said Professor Huxley, had 
told us with perfect truth that the uni- 
formity of nature was only held by even 
the most thoroughgoing of clear-minded 





physicists, as a fruitful working hypothe- 
sis, the assumption of which had led to a. 
vast number of discoveries, which could 
not have been effected withoutit. If they 
could not assume that under heat the 
vapor of water would expand one day as 
it had expanded the previous day, no lo- 
comotive would be of any use; if they 
could not assume that under certain given 
conditions the majority of seeds put into 
the ground would spring up and reproduce 
similar seed, no fields would be sown and 
no harvest would be reaped. In innu- 
merable cases where the same antece- 
dents had apparently not been followed 
by the same consequents, thinking men 
had taken for granted that they must have 
been mistaken in supposing the antece- 
dents to be the same, and had found that 
they were right, and that the difference in 
the antecedents had really been followed 
by the difference in the consequents. He, 
for his part, should not object at all to 
examine into any presumptive case of 
miracle sufficiently strong to prove that 
in a substantial number of cases English- 
men had been enabled to thrust their 
hands into the fire without injury, by 
adopting so simple a safeguard as calling 
on St. Thomas of Canterbury. But the 
truth was, that asserted miracles were too 
sparse and rare, and too uniformly accom- 
panied by indications of either gross 
credulity or bad faith, to furnish an inves- 
tigator jealous of his time, and not able to 
waste his strength on futile inquiries, with 
a sufficient basis for investigation. Men 
of science were too busy in their fruitful 
vocation to hunt up the true explanation 
of cases of attested miracle, complicated 
as they generally were with all sorts of 
violent prepossessions and confusing emo- 
tions. He, for his part, did not pretend 
that the physical uniformity of nature 
could be absolutely proved. He was con- 
tent to know that his “ working hypothe- 
sis” had been proved to be invaluable by 
the test of innumerable discoveries, which 
could never have been made had not that 
working hypothesis been assumed. In- 
deed, what evidence has any man even 
for the existence of his own home and 
family, better than that of a fruitful hy- 
pothesis, which has time after time re- 
sulted in the expected verification? No 
man can be absolutely certain that the 
home he left an hour ago is standing 
where it did, or that the family he left in 
it are still in life; still, if he acts on the 
hypothesis that they are there, he will, in 
innumerable cases, be rewarded for mak- 
ing that assumption, by finding his expec- 
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tations verified, and in but a very few 
cases indeed be disappointed. 

If, then, Dr. Ward asks, said Professor 
Huxley, whether or not I hold that expe- 
rience can, in a mathematical sense, frove 
the uniformity of nature, 1 answer that | 
do not believe it; that I believe only that, 
in the assumption of that uniformity of 
nature, we have a working hypothesis of 
the most potent kind, which I have never 
found to fail me. But further, if I might 
use the word “believe” loosely, though 
with much less looseness than that with 
which men who are not students of sci 
ence habitually use it, | should not hesi- 
tate to avow a belief that the uniformity 
of nature zs proved by experience, for I 
should be only too glad to think that half 
the “demonstrated” beliefs of metaphy- 
sicians are even a tenth part as trust- 
worthy as the great working hypothesis of 
science. The man of science, however, 
“who commits himself to even one state- 
ment which turns out to be devoid of good 
foundation, loses somewhat of his reputa- 
tion among his fellows, and if he is guilty 
of the same error often he loses not only 
his intellectual but his moral standing 
among them; for it is justly felt that er- 
rors of this kind have their root rather 
in the moral than in the intellectual na- 
ture.” That, I suppose, is the reason 
why men of science are so chary of inves- 
tigating the trustworthiness of the soé- 
disant miracles to which Dr. Ward is so 
anxious that we should pay an attention 
much greater than any which in my opin- 
ion they deserve. For the scientific man 
justly fears that if he investigates them 
thoroughly, he shall wound many amiable 
men’s hearts, and that if he does not 
wound amiable men’s hearts he shall com- 
promise his own character as a man of 
science. 

As Professor Huxley’s rich and reso- 
nant voice died away, Father Dalgairns, 
after looking modestly round to see 
whether any one else desired to speak, 
began in tones of great sweetness: Pro- 
fessor Huxley has implied that to the sci- 
entific student the words “I believe” 
have a stricter and more binding force 
than they have to us theologians. If it 
really be so, it is very much to our shame, 
for no words can be conceived which are 
to us more solemn and more charged with 
moral obligation. But 1 confess that the 
drift of Professor Huxley’s remarks hardly 
bore out to my mind the burden of his 
percration. It seems that a “ working 
hypothesis ” is the modest phrase which 
represents even the very maximum of sci- 
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entific belief, for would Professor Huxley 
admit that he has any belief, except of 
course one resting on an immediately 
present consciousness, deeper than his 
belief in the uniformity of nature? I 
suppose not. Now theologians are ac- 
customed to assert, and I think with jus- 
tice, that it is impossible to entertain any 
belief — whether it be only a working 
hypothesis or something more—in the 
uniformity of nature, without basing it on 
the irrefragable trustworthiness of the 
human faculties. In one of our earliest 
discussions Dr. Ward proved his case that 
on the irrefragable trustworthiness of 
memory, for example, for all facts which 
it positively asserts, rests the whole struc- 
ture of human knowledge; and this in a 
sense much deeper than any such expres- 
sion as “working hypothesis” will ex- 
press. Without assuming this irrefraga- 
ble trustworthiness, Dr. Ward has re- 
minded us that I could not know that I 
am replying to Professor Huxley at all, 
or indeed who I myself am, or who is 
Professor Huxley. Without absolutely 
assuming the trustworthiness of memory, 
how should I have the least glimmering of 
a conception of that expressive person- 
ality from whose mouth the weighty ut- 
terances we have just heard proceeded ? 
Yet if you grant me the trustworthiness 
of memory, when it speaks positively of 
a recent experience, can you deny me the 
trustworthiness of other human faculties 
equally fundamental? Is my “ belief” in 
the distinction between right and wrong, 
between holiness and sin, any less trust- 
worthy than my belief in the asseverations 
of my memory? Did not Professor Hux- 
ley himself suggest in his closing remarks 
that the mora/ roots of our nature strike 
deeper than the intellectual roots; in 
other words, that if memory be much 
more than a “ working hypothesis,” if its 
trustworthiness he the condition without 
which no working hypothesis would be 
even possible, there are moral conditions 
of our nature quite as fundamental as 
even the trustworthiness of memory it- 
self? I hold it, I confess, most irrational 
to have an absolute and undoubting be- 
lief in the uniformity of nature based on 
any accumulation of experience, for no 
such accumulation of experience is possi- 
ble at all without an absolute and un- 
doubting belief in the past, and this no 
merely present experience can possibly 
give us. And I hold sucha belief in the 
uniformity of nature, based on anything 
but the trustworthiness of our faculties, to 
be irrational, for precisely the same kind 
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of reason for which I hold it to be irra- 
tional to question the beliefin God. The 
solemnity which Professor Huxley at- 
taches to the words “I believe,” I attach 
to them also. Moreover, I could not use 
them in their fullest sense of anything 
which I regard merely as a “working 
hypothesis,” however fruitful. But I deny 
that we theologians regard our deepest 
creed as a working hypothesis at all. We 
accept the words “I believe in God,” as 
we accept the words *‘I believe in the ab- 
solute attestations of memory,” as simply 
forced upon us by a higher intuition than 
any inductive law can engender. When 
I say “I believe in God,” I use the word 
believe just as I use it when I say “I be- 
lieve in moral obligation,’ and when I| say 
“1 believe in moral obligation,” I use the 
word believe just as I do when I say “I 
believe in the attestations of memory.” 
“God is not necessary only to my concep- 
tion of morality. His existence is neces- 
sary to the existence of obligation.” I 
know God by ‘a combination of intuition 
and experience, which is Kant’s condi- 
tion of knowledge. If there be a God, 
our imagination would present him to us 
as inflicting pain on the violator of his law, 
and lo! the imagination turns out to be 
an experienced fact. The Unknowable 
suddenly stabs me to the heart.” I be- 
lieve in the uniformity of nature only in 
the sense in which I believe in every 
other high probability — for instance, only 
in the sense in which I believe that the 
sun will rise to-morrow. I believe in 
God in the sense in which I believe in 
pain and pleasure, in space and time, in 
right and wrong, in myself, in that which 
curbs me, governs me, besets me behind 
and before, and lays its hand upon me. 
The uniformity of nature, though a very 
useful working hypothesis, is, as Pro- 
fessor Huxley admits, unproved and un- 
provable as a final truth of reason. But 
“if I do not know God, then I know noth- 
ing whatsoever,” for if “ the pillared pave- 
ment is rottenness,” then surely also is 
‘earth’s base built on stubble.” 

There was a certain perceptible reluc- 
tance to follow Father Dalgairns, which 
lasted some couple of minutes. Then we 
heard a deep-toned, musical voice, which 
dwelt with slow emphasis on the most im- 
portant words of each sentence, and which 
gave a singular force to the irony with 
which the speaker’s expressions of belief 
were freely mingled. It was Mr. Ruskin, 
“The question,” he said, “Can experi- 
ence prove the uniformity of nature ? is, 
in my mind, so assuredly answerable with 





the negative which the writer appeared to 
desire, that precisely on that ground the 
performance of any so-called miracles 
whatever would be really unimpressive to 
me. Ifasecond Joshua to-morrow com- 
manded the sun to stand still, and it 
obeyed him, and he therefore claimed def- 
erence as a miracle-worker, I am afraid I 
should answer, ‘What! a miracle that 
the sun stands still?—notatall. I was 
always expecting it would. The only 
wonder to me was its going on.’ But 
even assuming the demonstrable uniform- 
ity of the laws or customs of nature-which 
are known to us, it remains to mea diffi- 
cult question what measure of interfer- 
ence with such law or custom we might 
logically hold miraculous, and what, on 
the contrary, we should treat only as proof 
of the existence of some other law hith- 
erto undiscovered. For instance, there is 
a case authenticated by the signatures of 
several leading physicians in Paris, in 
which a peasant girl, under certain condi- 
tions of morbid excitement, was able to 
move objects at some distance from her 
without touching them. Taking the evi- 
dence for what it may be worth, the dis- 
covery of such a faculty would only, I 
suppose, justify us in concluding that 
some new vital energy was developing 
itself under the conditions of modern life, 
and not that any interference with the 
laws of nature had taken place. Yet the 
generally obstinate refusal of men of sci- 
ence to receive any verbal witness of such 
facts, is a proof that they believe them 
contrary to acode of law which is more 
or less complete in their experience, and 
altogether complete in their conception; 
and I think it is therefore the province of 
some one of our scientific members to lay 
down for us the true principle by which 
we may distinguish the miraculous viola- 
tion of a known law from the natural dis- 
covery of anunknown one.” “ However,” 
he proceeded, “the two main facts we 
have to deal with are that the historical 
record of miracle is always of inconstant 
power, and that our own actual energies 
are inconstant almost in exact proportion 
to their worthiness. First, I say the his- 
tory of miracle is of inconstant power. 
St. Paul raises Eutychus from death, and 
his garments effect miraculous cure, yet 
he leaves Trophimus sick at Miletus, rec- 
ognizes only the mercy of God in the 
recovery of Epaphroditus, and, like any 
uninspired physician, recommends Timo- 
thy wine for. his infirmities. And in the 
second place, our own energies are incon- 
stant almost in proportion to their noble- 
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ness. We breathe with regularity, and 
can count upon the strength necessary for 
common tasks, but the record of our best 
work and our happiest moments is always 
one of success which we did not expect, 
and of enthusiasm which we could not 
prolong.” 

As Mr. Ruskin ceased, Walter Bagehot, 
the then editor of the Zconomist, and a 
favorite amongst us for his literary bril- 
liance, opened his wide black eyes, and, 
gulping down what seemed to be an in- 
clination to laugh at some recollection of 
his own, said: Mr. Ruskin’s remark that 
he had always been expecting the sun to 
stand still was to me peculiarly interest- 
ing, because, as I have formerly told the 
society, whatever may be the grounds for 
assuming the uniformity of nature, I hold 
that there is nothing which the natural 
mind of man, unless subjected toa very 
serious discipline for the express purpose 
of producing that belief, is less likely to 
assume. A year or two ago I ventured to 
express in this room the opinion that 
credulity is the zatural condition of al- 
most every man. “Every child,” I said, 
“believes what the footman tells it, what 
the nurse tells it, and what its mother 
tells it, and probably every one’s mem- 
ory will carry him back to the horrid 
mass of miscellaneous confusion which he 
acquired by believing all he heard.” I 
hold that children believe in the sugges- 
tions of their imaginations quite as confi- 
dently as they believe in the asseverations 
of their memories; and if grown-up men 
do not, it is only that their credulity has 
been battered out of them by the hard 
discipline of constant disappointment. 
What can be better evidence that there is 
at least no @ priori belief in the uniform- 
ity of nature than the delight in fairy 
tales, which, certainly in childhood, are 
accepted with quite as much private be- 
lief that some great enchanter’s wand will 
be triumphantly found at last, as are the 
dullest and most matter-of-fact of histo- 
ries. Indeed, you will find in almost every 
young person of any promise the pro- 
foundest tendency to revolt against the 
law of uniform succession as too dull to 
be credible, and to exult in the occasional 
evidence which the history of their time 
affords that “truth after all is stranger 
than fiction.” Is not the early love of 
tales of marvel, and the later love of tales 
of wild adventure and hair-breadth es- 
Capes, and again, the deep pleasure which 
we all feel in that “ poetic justice ” which 
is so rare in actual experience, a sufficient 
proof that men retain, even to the last, a 





keen prepossession against the doctrine 
that laws of uniform antecedency and 
consequence can be traced throughout 
the most interesting phases of human 
life? Even in the City, where so many 
hopes are crushed every day, the “ bull” 
goes on believing in his own too sanguine 
expectations, and the “bear” in his own 
dismal predictions, without correcting his 
own bias as experience should have led 
him to correct it. I believe it will be 
found that nothing is more difficult than 
to beat into the majority of minds the 
belief that there is such a thing as a “law 
of nature” at all. So far as I can judge, 
nine women out of ten have never ade- 
quately realized what a law of nature 
means, nor is the proportion much smaller 
for men, unless they have been well 
drilled in some department of physics. 
Of course I heartily agree with Dr. Ward 
that experience cannot frove the uniform- 
ity of nature, and for this very good rea- 
son, amongst others, that it is impossible 
to say what the uniformity of nature 
means. We cannot exhaust the number 
of interfering causes which may break 
that uniformity. I at least cannot doubt 
that, so far as mind influences matter, 
there may be a vast multitude of real dis- 
turbing causes introduced by mind to 
break through those laws of uniformity in 
material things, of which at present we 
know only the elements. But of this I 
am very sure, that at present we are much 
apter to accept superficial and inadequate 
evidence of the breach of laws of unitorm- 
ity than we ought to be; that education 
does not do half enough to beat out of 
our minds that credulous expectation that 
there is some disposition in the governing 
principles of the universe, either to favor 
us or to persecute us, as the case may 
be, which springs, not from experience, 
but from groundless prejudice and pre- 
possession ; and that much greater efforts 
should be made to set before young peo- 
ple the true inexorability of nature’s laws 
than is actually made at present. It is 
quite true that no man can say positively 
either that the sun will rise to-morrow, or 
that an iron bar will fall to the ground if 
the hand drops it. We do not absolutely 
know that the sun may not blaze up and 
go out before to-morrow, as it is said that 
some stars of considerable magnitude 
have blazed up and gone out. We donot 
know that there may not be some enor- 
mously powerful and invisible magnet in 
the neighborhood which will attract the 
iron bar upwards with more force than 
that with which the earth pulls it down- 
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wards. But we do know that in millions 
and billions of cases expectations founded 
on the same sort of evidence as the ex- 
pectation that the sun will rise to-morrow, 
and that the dropped bar will fall to the 
earth, have been verified, and that the 
imaginative illusion which half-educated 
people still so often indulge, that excep- 
tions will occur, fer the occurrence of 
which there is no rational evidence, is a 
most mischievous one, which we ought to 
try to eradicate. We ought to engage 
what I have ventured in this society to call 
the “emotion of conviction,” the caprices 
of which are so extravagant and so danger- 
ous, much more seriously on the side of 
the uniformity of nature than we have 
ever hitherto done. We should all try to 
distinguish more carefully than we do 
between possibility, probability, and cer- 
tainty. Itis not as certain that the sun 
will rise to-morrow as it is that I was cold 
before I entered this room; it is not as 
certain that Messrs. Baring’s acceptances 
will be paid, as it is that the sun will rise 
to-morrow; it is not as certain that Peel’s 
Act will always be suspended in a panic, 
as it is that Messrs. Baring’s acceptances 
will be paid. And it is difficult for “such 
creatures as we are” to accommodate our 
expectations to these varying degrees of 
reasonable evidence. But though expe- 
rience, however long and cumulative, can 
never prove the absolute uniformity of 
nature, it surely ought to train us to 
bring our expectations into something 
like consistency with the uniformity of 
nature. And as I endeavor to effect this 
in my own mind I certainly cannot agree 
with Mr. Ruskin that I have always been 
“ expecting ” the sun to stand still. Prob- 
ably as a child I was always expecting 
things quite as improbable as that. But 
if I expected them now I should not have 
profited as much by the disillusionizing 
character of my experience as I endeavor 
to hope that I actudlly have. 

There was a general smile as Bagehot 
ceased, but the smile ceased, as Mr. Fitz- 
james Stephen —the present Sir James 
Stephen — took up the discussion by re- 
marking, in the mighty bass that always 
exerted a sort of physical authority over 
us, that while the society seemed to be 
pretty well agreed upon the main ques- 
tion, namely, that the uniformity of nature 
could not be absolutely proved by ex- 
perience, or, indeed, by any other method, 
there was a point in Dr. Ward’s paper, 
namely, the challenge to examine seri- 
ously into the authenticity of miracles, 
which had not been dealt with. For my 





part, he said, I am quite ready to examine 
into the evidence of any so-called miracle, 
that is, into the evidence of any unusual 
event which is offered to prove divine in- 
terference in our affairs, when it comes 
before me with sufficient presumption of 
authority to render it worth my while to 
investigate it; though I probably should 
not agree with Dr. Ward as to what con- 
stitutes such a presumption. Certainly 
“a bare uncorroborated assertion by a 
person professing to be an eyewitness of 
an event is not sufficient evidence of that 
event to warrant action of an important 
kind based upon the supposition of its 
occurrence. When you are obliged to 
guess, such an assertion may be a reason 
for making one guess rather than another, 
Less evidence than this would make a 
banker hesitate as to a person’s credit, or 
would lead a customer to doubt whether 
his banker was solvent; butin such cases 
all that is possible is a guess more or less 
judicious, and a guess, however judicious, 
is a totally different thing from settled 
rational belief. As regards all detailed 
matters of fact, 1 think there is a time, 
greater or less, during which the evidence 
connected with them may be collected, 
examined, and recorded. If this is done 
a judgment can be formed on the truth of 
allegations respecting them at any dis- 
tance of time. Such judgments are rarely 
absolute; they ought always or nearly 
always to be tempered by some degree of 
doubt, but I do not think they need be af- 
fected by lapse of time. If, however, this 
opportunity is lost, if no complete exam- 
ination is made at the time of an incident, 
or if being made it is not properly or fully 
recorded, clouds of darkness which can 
never be dispelled settle down upon it 
almost immediately, All that remains be- 
hind is an indistinct outline which can 
never be filled up. Under certain condi- 
tions rare occurrences are quite as proba- 
ble ascommon ones. The main condition 
of the probability of such an event is that 
the rare occurrence should, from its nature 
and from the circumstances under which 
it occurs, be capable of being observed, 
and that the evidence of it should be re- 
corded in the manner which I have already 
described. If a moa were caught alive 
and publicly exhibited for money, or if the 
body of a sea-serpent were to be cut up 
upon the coast and duly examined by com- 
petent naturalists, the existence of moas 
and sea-serpents could be proved beyond 
all reasonable doubt. The reason why 
their existence is disbelieved or doubted 
is not that they are seen, if at all, so sel- 
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dom, but because in each particular in- 
stance they are seen, if at all, in such an 
unsatisfactory way that it is doubtful 
whether they ever were seen. There are 
innumerable ghost stories in circulation, 
but as far as 1 know no instance has ever 
yet been even alleged to exist in which 
the existence of a ghost has been properly 
authenticated as readily and as conclu- 
sively as that of any other being whatever. 
Stories of the interference of unseen 
agents stand upon exactly the same foot- 
ing, speaking generally. Isolated in- 
stances occur in all ages and countries, but 
the common characteristic of them all is 
to be unauthenticated. Ten cases dis- 
tinctly proved under the conditions re- 
ferred to . . . would domore to settle the 
question of the existence of miracles as a 
class than innumerable cases depending 
on assertions which were not properly ex- 
amined when they were originally made, 
and which can now never be examined. 
On the other hand, what reason can pos- 
sibly be suggested why the action of an 
invisible person upon matter should not 
be ascertained just as clearly as the ac- 
tion of avisible person? The restoration 
of a dead body to life might, if it occurred, 
be proved as conclusively and as notori- 
ously as the death of a living person, or 
the birth of achild. Ifsuch events formed 
a real class to which new occurrences 
might be assigned, a large number of in- 
stances of those occurrences would be, so 
to speak, upon record, established beyond 
all doubt, and the very existence of the 
controversy shows that nothing of the 
sort exists.” 

Hereupon the Archbishop of Westmin- 
ster, looking at Mr. Stephen with a benign 
smile, said: Mr. Stephen’s investigations 
into the evidence of the interference of 
unseen agents in human affairs are hardly 
on a par with some of those undertaken 
by the Church to which I belong. In 
canonizing, or even beatifying those who 
are lost to us, the Holy See has long been 
accustomed to go into the evidence of 
such events as those to which Mr. Ste- 
phen has just referred, and that with a 
disposition to pick holes in the evidence, 
which, if he will allow me to say so, could 
hardly be surpassed even by so able a 
sifter of evidence as Mr. Stephen himself. 
Nor is it indeed necessary to go into the 
archives of these laborious and most scep- 
tically conducted investigations. If there 
were but that predisposition amongst Prot- 
estants to believe in the evidence of the 
unseen which Dr. Ward desired to see, 
there would, | am convinced, be many 
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believers in miracles of the most astound- 
ing kind, and of miracles that have hap- 
pened in our own time, many within the last 
year. Let those who choose, for instance, 
look into the evidence of the most aston- 
ishing cure of varicose veins which took 
place only last year in the south of France 
—a malady of thirty years’ standing, and 
of steady progress throughout that time, 
attested on the positive evidence of French 
physicians, who had themselves repeat- 
edly seen and prescribed for the patient. 
Yet they admitted that all they could do 
would be at most to alleviate his suffer- 
ings by the application of mechanical 
pressure — and they nevertheless declared 
the cure to have been effected in a single 
night, the only new condition having been 
the believing application of the Lourdes 
water to the body of the sufferer. Here 
is a case where all Mr. Fitzjames Ste- 
phen’s conditions are satisfied to the full. 
I do not, however, apprehend that Mr. 
Stephen will sift the evidence, or even 
regard it as worth his serious attention, 
He has hardly assigned sufficient force to 
that strong predisposition to incredulity 
which is so widely spread at this moment 
in the Protestant world, a predisposition 
which I cannot entirely reconcile with 
Mr. Bagehot’s very striking remarks on 
the universal credulousness of the natural 
man. Perhaps, however, there may be 
such credulousness where there is no 
prejudice, and yet incredulity still more 
marked where there is. I have been a 
careful observer of the attitude of Protes- 
tants in relation to the controversy be- 
tween the natural and supernatural. I 
have seen its growth. I have watched its 
development. I am persuaded that Mr. 
Stephen is quite wrong in supposing that 
the matter can be settled as one of evi- 
dence alone. You must first overcome 
that violent prejudice in your minds which 
prevents you from vouchsafing even a 
glance at the evidence we should have to 
offer you. But I will, if the society per- 
mits me, leave that part of the subject, 
and return to the principal question before 
us — the impossibility of proving the uni- 
formity of nature from experience alone. 
Now, how do we Catholics, who have a 
philosophy the value of which we imagine 
that you believers in Spencer and Mill 
and Bain greatly underrate, account for 
the uniformity of nature without trench- 
ing in any way on the supernatural basis 
of that nature? I will show you. Aqui- 
nas says in his * Summa” —and the arch- 
bishop, of course, pronounced his Latin 
in the Continental manner —“ Tota irra- 
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tionalis natura comparatur ad Deum sicut 
instrumentum ad agens principale,” — 
The whole of inanimate and irrational na- 
ture bears to the divine being the relation 
of an instrument to the principal agent. 
That is to say, the divine intellect con- 
ceives the law which the divine will sanc- 
tions and enforces by a great methodical 
instrument. The natura naturans makes 
use of the matura xaturata. The law de- 
termines the instrument it is to use, and 
the instrument it is to use determines the 
world. Why, then, should the law be 
regular and not variable? Why, because 
it is the instrument of a being who is not 
variable. The sclioolmen tell us that na- 
ture has an appetite, a desire to accom- 
plish its ends, They say of nature “ ap- 
petit,” desiderat.” Such are the phrases 
they use. And as no constant aim, no 
true development can be attained by ca- 
pricious, inconsistent, inconsequent ac- 
tion, by instruments incoherent, part with 
part — for the gratification of nature’s ap- 
petite, for the fulfilment of her desire, and 
the attainment of her purpose, a constancy 
and fixity of method are essential which 
are never interrupted, save where the di- 
vine power modifies the instrument for its 
own good purpose. Thus the uniformity 
of nature is based upon the wisdom of 
God, and the wisdom of God is manifested 
in the uniformity of nature. St. Thomas 
has said: “ Proprium est nature rationa- 
lis ut tendat in finem quasi se agens et 
ducens aC finem.” And again: “ Neces- 
sitas naturalis inhzrens rebus, qua deter- 
minantur ad unum, est impressio quedam 
Dei dirigentis ad finem, sicut necessitas 
qu sagitta agitur ut ad certum signum 
tendat, est impressio sagittantis et non 
sagitte;” that is, the necessity, or may 
we not say the uniformity of nature, is a 
career impressed upon it by the divine 
archer, who never misses his mark; it is 
not the arrow which determines that ca- 
reer, but the archer who points and who 
dismisses the arrow in its flight. But St. 
Thomas goes on: *Sed in hoc differt, 
quod id quod creature a Deo recipiunt 
est earum natura, quod autem ab_ho- 
mine rebus naturalibus imprimitur preter 
earum naturam ad violentiam pertinet.” 
Dr. Ward will correct me if I am wrong, 
but I interpret this as meaning that if what 
men engraft on lower creatures is spoken 
of by the Angelic Doctor as doing them a 
certain violence, altering, I suppose, their 
mere involuntary qualities by infecting 
them with a certain human purposive- 
ness not their own, how much more is it 
evidently open to the divine purpose to en- 





graft on this uniformity of nature a super- 
natural bent of its own, to open it, as it 
were, to the power of miracle, to infuse it 
with the significance of revelation ? 

Dr. Ward, I thought, winced a little 
when this appeal was made to him; 
whether it was that he differed with the 
archbishop as to the drift of the passage 
quoted, or whether he regarded the so- 
ciety as in general too little educated in 
philosophy to appreciate arguments de- 
rived from the teaching of St. Thomas. 
As the archbishop ceased a good many 
pe were turned upon Dr. Martineau, as 
if we had now got into a region where no 
less weighty a thinker would be adequate 
to the occasion. 

I think, said Dr. Martineau, speaking 
with a singularly perfect elocution, and 
giving to all his consonants that distinct 
sound which is so rare in conversational 
speech, I think that the course of this dis- 
cussion has as yet hardly done justice to 
the @ priori elements in human thought 
which have contributed to the discovery 
of the general uniformity of nature, and to 
the axiomatic character of the principle 
which we are discussing. I should not 
entirely agree with the archbishop or with 
St. Thomas if I rightly apprehended the 
quotations from him, that we ought to 
ground our belief on the uniformity of na- 
ture Arimarily on our belief in the con- 
stancy ofthe divine mind. Historically, I 
doubt whether that could be maintained. 
For example, the Hebrew Scriptures, 
which are full of the praise of the moral 
constancy of the Creator, appear to attach 
very little importance to the uniformity of 
nature’s methods, which they often treat 
as if they were as pliant as language itself 
to the formative thought behind it. Still 
less can I agree with Mr. Bagehot’s view 
that everything which rushes into the 
mind is believed without hesitation till 
hard experience scourges us into scepti- 
cism. I should say rather that the un- 
derstanding is prepared to accept uniform 
laws of causation by the very character of 
human reason itself. It is remarkable 
enough that Aristotle fully recognizes the 
close connection between the necessary 
character of human inference and the 
necessary relation of cause with effect, 
that he treats the “ beginning of change” 
(px Kevnoews) as either the cause which 
necessarily results in an effect, or the rea- 
son which necessarily results in an infer- 
ence. “An efficient cause therefore may 
be found in any beginning of change 
either in the physical world or the logical. 
In both cases it has the same characteris- 
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tics: mecessity, whether in the form of 
inevitable sequence or in that of irresisti- 
ble inference; and consecutive advance, 
a step at a time, along a determinate line, 
whether in outward nature or in inward 
thought. Whatever is, it either acts out 
or thinks out what is zex¢. So far there- 
fore as the universe is at the disposal of 
efficient causes, its condition at each mo- 
ment results purely from the immediately 
prior, without the possibility of any new 
beginning. If an experienced observer 
could compress into a formula the law of 
ail the simultaneous conditions, he would 
be able to foresee the contents of any 
future moment — not, however, to modify 
them, for his prescience depends on their 
being in themselves determinate, and on 
his calculations embracing all the ele- 
ments of the problem, including the states 
of his own mind. This efficient causality 
can be denied by no one who admits the 
dynamic idea at all; and no phenomenon 
can dispense with it.” 

Here we have, as I conceive, the clue to 
the principle of the uniformity of nature. 
So far as nature is purely dynamic, and so 
far as force is measured by reason, we 
cannot stray from the rigid logic of fact, 
and the equally rigid logic of thought. 
Doubtless it will be replied that, as in the 
mind of man there is a free spring of 
force, which is as yet undetermined, which 
is potential and not actual force, so there 
is behind nature a free spring of force 
which is as yet undetermined, which is 
potential and not actual nature — in short, 
a power above nature, and capable of mod- 
ifying it; in other words, supernatural. 
And that doctrine I should heartily accept. 
The uniformity of nature is the uniformity 
of force, just as the uniformity of reasoning 
is the uniformity of thought. But just as 
the indeterminateness of creative will 
stands behind the determinateness of the 
orbit of force, so the indeterminateness of 
creative purpose stands behind the deter- 
minateness of the orbit of thought or in- 
ference. I hold that man is not wholly 
immersed in dynamic laws, that though 
our physical constitution is subject to 
them, our mental constitution rises above 
them into a world where free self-determi 
nation is possible. I do not wonder, 
therefore, that we find it difficult to realize 
the rigidity of the laws of efficient causa- 
tion even so far as it would be good for us 
to realize them. But 1 cannot think that 
any one who has once contracted the 
habit of even fixing his own attention, caa 
doubt for a moment that cause and effect 
are connected together by efficient links, 





nor that, if force outside us means the 
same thing as force inside us, the relation 
of cause and effect is as necessary — 
unless some higher power interfere to 
modify the cause —as the relation of 
premisses to conclusion. With regard to 
Dr. Ward’s invitation to us to examine 
more carefully the credentials of miracle, 
I am inclined to agree with Mr. Stephen, 
that if there were any tangible number of 
incontrovertible miracles, there could be 
no controversy on the question whether 
or not such things can be. But then I 
should not apply that remark to any case 
of internal consciousness of supernatural 
influence, because, from the very circum- 
stances of the case, the evidence of the 
existence of such influence cannot be 
open to any mind, except that which is 
the subject of it, andin my view it is quite 
unreasonable to deny that there are indi- 
rect but yet conclusive proofs in history, 
that such supernatural influences have 
transformed, and do still habitually trans- 
form, the characters of the very greatest 
of our race. But it is one thing to see 
the evidence of spiritual influence in every 
page of human history, and quite another 
to attach importance to such preternatural 
occurrences as the archbishop has _ re- 
cently referred to, which are usually so 
mixed up with superstitions of all kinds, 
and so great a variety of hysterical emo- 
tions, that I for one should despair of any 
good result from investigating minutely 
these curious conquests effected by pre- 
tentious physical marvels over the gaping 
intellectual credulity of moral coldness 
and disbelief. 

Here the general discussion ended, but 
Dr. Ward, who had the right of reply, ex- 
ercised it with alertness and vigor. 

I cannot understand, he said, Dr. Mar- 
tineau’s position, that because the best 
testimony which we have in modern times 
to the interference of divine power in the 
chain of physical causation is more or less 
mixed up with what he would regard as 
superstition and hysterical emotion, there- 
fore it is perfectly justifiable to leave such 
matters uninvestigated, and to pass by on 
the other side. Surely the whole charac- 
ter of modern civilization would be altered 
if we could prove satisfactorily for ordi- 
nary minds that the divine will is a true 
cause, which manifests itself habitually 
to those who humbly receive the divine 
revelations. Is not Dr. Newman’s cele- 
brated assertion that England would bein 
a far more hopeful condition if it were far 
more superstitious, more bigoted, more 
disposed to quail beneath the stings of con- 
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science, and to do penance for its sins, 
than it is, at least plausible for one who, 
like Dr. Martineau, believes profoundly 
that the true worship of a righteous will 
is the highest end of all human life? Can 
anything be more superabundantly evi- 
dent, more conspicuously and, so to say, 
oppressively clear, than that ninety-nine 
men out of every hundred live as if God 
were at most nothing more than a remote 
probability, which it is hardly worth while 
to take into account in the ordinary rou- 
tine of life? Suppose, if you please, that 
the majority of men by studying the 
Lourdes miracles will be brought, if they 
are convinced at all, to burn an immense 
number of wax tapers to the holy Virgin, 
and to dress up a number of very gaudy 
dolls in the churches dedicated to her, by 
way of showing their gratitude to her for 
curing paralytics and other miserable suf- 
ferers by the application of Lourdes water. 
Is that so much more superstitious after 
all than attributing similar cures to the 
transit of St. Peter’s shadow, or to hand- 
kerchiefs taken from St. Paul’s body, as 
the author of the Acts of the Apostles 
certainly did? Nor, indeed, is it a matter 
of the very highest moment whether peo- 
ple show their faith foolishly or whether 
it overshoots the mark, and attributes im- 
aginary effects toa real cause. What is 
a matter of the highest moment is whether 
or not they feel or do not feel their reli- 
gious faith in every action of their life. If 
God is really ruling you, is it not better to 
feel his eye upon you, even though you 
show your sense of that vigilance unrea- 
sonably and foolishly, than to live on very 
much as you would do, if, as Isaiah said, 
God were on a journey or had gone to 
sleep? Can any one deny that any awak- 
ening, however rude its consequences, to 
the reality of divine power, would be in- 
finitely better than the rapidly growing 
habit of living as if behind nature there 
were no God? I’do not of course say 
this to any member of our society who 
doubts the reality of God’s government, 
but only to those who, with Dr. Marti- 
neau, regard it as the very first of all 
truths. But to them I say, if miracles 
still exist, if they still exist in the very 
form in which they are said to have ex- 
isted in the Acts of the Apostles, if they 
can be attested by men of science them- 
selves, if, in any Church, they happen not 
merely every year, but in considerable 
numbers every year, and admit of all the 
tests to which Mr. Stephen has referred 
us, then surely it can be nothing but a 
most reprehensible and guilty fastidious- 





ness to give the go-by to the evidence of 
these things, simply on the ground that 
they are mixed up with a great deal of 
vulgar taste and of hysterical feeling. Is 
it not better to have a vulgar belief in 
God, than to have a fine susceptibility to 
scientific methods? Is it not better to 
have a feverish longing to do his will, 
than to have a delicate distaste for morbid 
devotion? The uniformity of nature is 
the veil behind which, in these latter days, 
God is hidden from us. I believe in the 
uniformity of nature, but I believe in it 
far more fervently as the background on 
which miracle is displayed, than I do 
merely as the fertile instrument of scien- 
tific discovery and of physical ameliora- 
tion. 


From Chambers’ Journal. 
A HOUSE DIVIDED AGAINST ITSELF. 


BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 

LaDy MARKHAM received young Gaunt 
with the most gracious kindness; haa his 
mother seen him seated in the drawing- 
room at Eaton Square, with Frances hov- 
ering about him full of, pleasure and 
questions, and her mother insisting that 
he should stay to luncheon, and Mark- 
ham’s hansom just drawing up at the door, 
she would have thought her boy on the 
highway to fortune. The sweetness of 
the two ladies, the happy eagerness of 
Frances, and Lady Markham’s grace and 
graciousness, had a soothing effect upon 
the young man. He had been unwilling 
to come, as he was unwilling to go any- 
where at this crisis of his life; but it 
soothed him, and filled him with a sort of 
painful and bitter pleasure to be thus sur- 
rounded by all that was most familiar to 
Constance, by her mother and sister, and 
all their questions about her. These 
questions, indeed, it was hard upon him 
to be obliged to answer; but yet that pain 
was the best thing that now remained to 
him, he said to himself. To hear her 
name, and all those allusions to her, to be 
in the rooms where she had spent her 
life—all this gave food to his longing 
fancy, and wrung, yet soothed, his heart. 

“My dear, you will worry Captain 
Gaunt with your questions; and | don’t 
know those good people, Tasie and the 
rest; you must let me have my turn now. 
Tell me about my daughter, Captain 
Gaunt. She is not a very good corre- 
spondent. She gives few details of her 
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life ; and it must be so very different from 
life here. Does she seem to enjoy her- 
self? Is she happy and bright? I have 
longed so much to see some one, impar- 
tial, whom I could ask.” 

Impartial! If they oniy knew! “She 
is always bright,” he said with a sup- 
pressed passion, the meaning of which 
Frances divined suddenly, almost with a 
cry, with a start and thrill of sudden cer- 
tainty, which took away her breath. “ But 
for happy, I cannot tell. It is not good 
enough for her, out there.” 

“No? Thank you, Captain Gaunt, 
for appreciating my child. I was afraid 
it was not much of a sphere for her. 
What company has she? Is there any- 
thing going on —” 

“Mamma,” said Frances, “I told you 
— there is nothing going on.” 

The young soldier shook his head. 
“There is no society —except the Du- 
rants — and ourselves — who are not inter- 
esting,” he said with a somewhat ghastly 
smile. 

“ The Durants are the clergyman’s fam- 
ily? —and yourselves. I think she might 
have been worse off. I am sure Mrs. 
Gaunt has been kind to my wayward girl,” 
she said, looking him in the face with that 
charming smile. 

“ Kind!” he cried, as if the word were 
a profanation. “My mother is too happy 
to do—anything. But Miss Waring,” 
he added witha feeble smile, “has little 
need of —any one. She has so many re- 
sources —she is so far above ‘a 

He got inarticulate here, and stumbled 
in his speech, growing very red. Frances 
watched him under her eyelids with a 
curious sensation of pain. He was very 
much in earnest, very sad, yet transported 
out of his languor and misery by Con- 
stance’s name. Now, Frances had heard 
of George Gaunt for years, and had un- 
consciously allowed her thoughts to dwell 
upon him, as has been mentioned in an- 
other part of this history. His arrival, 
had it not happened in the midst of other 
excitements which preoccupied her, would 
have been one of the greatest excite- 
ments she had ever known. She remem- 
bered now that when it did happen, there 
had been a faint, almost imperceptible, 
touch of disappointment in it, in the fact 
that his whole attention was given to Con- 
Stance, and that for herself, Frances, he 
had noeyes. But in the moment of see- 
ing him again, she had forgotten all that, 
and had gone back to her previous pre- 
possession in his favor, and his mother’s 
certainty that Frances and her George 








would be “great friends.” Now, she un- 
derstood with instant divination the whole 
course of affairs. He had given his heart 
to Constance, and she had not prized the 
gift. The discovery gave her an acute 
yet vague (if that could be) impression of 
pain. It was she, not Constance, that had 
been prepossessed in his favor. Had 
Constance not been there, no doubt she 
would have been thrown much into the 
society of George Gaunt — and — who 
could tell what might have happened? All 
this came before her like the sudden open- 
ing of a landscape hid by fog and mists. 
Her eyes swept over it, and then it was 
gone. And this was what never had been 
and never would be. 

*Poor Con,” said Lady Markham, 
“She never was thrown on her own re- 
sources before. Has she so many of them ? 
It must be a curiously altered life for her, 
when she has to fall back upon what you 
call her resources. But you think she is 
happy?” she asked with a sigh. 

How could he answer? The mere fact 
that she was Constance, seemed to Gaunt 
a sort of paradise. If she could make 
him happy by a look or a word, by per- 
mitting him to be near her, how was it 
possible that being herself, she could be 
otherwise than blessed? He was well 
enough aware that there was a flaw in his 
logic somewhere, but his mind was not 
strong enough to perceive where that flaw 
was. 

Markham came in in time to save him 
from the difficulty of an answer. Mark- 
ham did not recollect the young man, 
whom he had only seen once; but he 
hailed him with great friendliness, and 
began to inquire into his occupations and 
engagements. “If you have nothing 
better to do, you must come and dine with 
me at my club,” he said in the kindest 
way, for which Frances was very grateful 
to her brother. And young Gaunt for his 
part began to gather himself together a 
little. The presence of a man roused 
him. There is something, no doubt, se- 
ductive and relaxing in the fact of being 
surrounded by sympathetic women, ready 
to divine and to console. He had not 
braced himself to bear the pain of their 
questions; but somehow, had felt a cer- 
tain luxury in letting his despondency, his 
ianguor, and displeasure with life appear. 
“| have to be here,” he had said to them, 
“to see people, I believe. My father 
thinks it necessary, and I could not stay; 
that is, my people are leaving Bordighera. 
It becomes too hot to hold one —they 
Say.” 
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“But you would not feel that, coming 
from India?” 

“I came to get braced up,” he said with 
a smile, as of self-ridicule, and made a 
little pause. “I have not succeeded very 
well in that,” he added presently. “ They 
think England will do me more good. I 
go back to India in a year; so that, if I 
can be braced up, I should not lose any 
time.” 

“You should go to Scotland, Captain 
Gaunt. I don’t mean at once, but as soon 
as you are tired of the season —that is 
the place to brace you up — or to Switzer- 
land, if you like that better.” 

“IT do not much care,” he had said with 
another melancholy smile, “ where I go.” 

The ladies tried every way they could 
think of to console him, to give him a 
warmer interest in his life. They told 
him that when he was feeling stronger, 
his spirits would come back. “I know 
how one runs down when one feels out of 
sorts,” Lady Markham said. ‘“ You must 
let us try to amuse you a little, Captain 
Gaunt.” 

But when Markham came in, this soft- 
ness came to an end. George Gaunt 
picked himself up, and tried to look like a 
man of the world. He had to see some 
one at the Horse Guards; and he had 
some relations to call upon; but he would 
be very glad, he said, to dine with Lord 
Markham. It surprised Frances that her 
mother did not appear to look with any 
pleasure on this engagement. She even 
interposed in a way which was marked. 
* Don’t you think, Markham, it would be 
better if Captain Gaunt and you dined 
with me? Frances is not half satisfied. 
She has not asked half her questions. 
She has the first right to an old friend.” 

“Gaunt is not going away to-morrow,” 
said Markham. “Besides, if he’s out of 
sorts, he wants amusing, don’t you see?” 

“ And we are not capable of doing that. 
Frances, do you hear?” 

“Very capable, in your way. But fora 
man, when he’s low, ladies are dangerous 
— that’s my opinion, and I’ve a good deal 
of experience.” 

* Of low spirits, Markham!” 

“No, but of ladies,” he said with a 
chuckle. “I shall take him somewhere 
afterwards; to the play perhaps, or — 
somewhere amusing; whereas you would 
talk to him all night, and Fan would ask 
him questions, and keep him on the same 
level.” 

Lady Markham made a reply which to 
Frances sounded very strange. She said: 
“To the play perhaps?” in a doubtful 
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tone, looking at her son. Gaunt had been 
sitting looking on in the embarrassed and 
helpless way in which a man naturally 
regards a discussion over his own body 
as it were, particularly if it is a conflict of 
kindness, and, glad to be delivered from 
this friendly duel, turned to Frances with 
some observation, taking no heed of Lady 
Markham’s remark. But Frances heard 
it with a confused premonition which she 
could not understand. She could not un- 
derstand, and yet She saw Mark- 
ham shrug his shoulders in reply; there 
was a slight color upoa his face, which 
ordinarily knew none. What did they 
both mean? 

But how elated would Mrs. Gaunt have 
been, how pleased the general, had they 
seen their son at Lady Markham’s lunch- 
eon table in the midst, so to speak, of the 
first society! Sir Thomas came in to 
lunch, as he had a way of doing; and so 
did a gay young Guardsman, who was in- 
deed naturally a little contemptuous of a 
man in the line, yet civil to Markham’s 
friend. These simple old people would 
have thought their George on the way to 
every advancement, and believed even the 
heartbreak which had procured him that 
honor well compensated. These were far 
from his own sentiments; yet, to feel 
himself thus warmly received by “ her 
people,” the object of so much kindness, 
which his deluded heart whispered must 
surely, surely, whatever she might intend, 
have been suggested at least by something 
she had said of him, was balm and heal- 
ing to his wounds. He looked at her 
mother — and indeed Lady Markham was 
noted for her graciousness, and for look- 
ing as if she meant to be the motherly 
friend of all who approached her — with 
a sort of adoration. To be the mother of 
Constance, and yet to speak to ordinary 
mortals with that smile, as if she had no 
more to be proud of than they! And 
what could it be that made her so kind? 
Not anything in him—a poor soldier, a 
poor soldier’s son, knowing nothing but 
the exotic society of India and its curious 
ways —-surely something which, out of 
some relenting of the heart, some pity or 
regret, Constance had said. Frances sat 
next to him at table, and there was a more 
subtle satisfaction still in speaking low, 
aside to Frances, when he got a little 
confused with the general conversation, 
that bewildering talk which was all made 
up of allusions. He told her that he had 
brought a parcel from the palazzo, and a 
box of flowers from the bungalow, that 
his mother was very anxious to hear from 
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her, that they were going to Switzerland 
— no, not coming home, this year. ‘* They 
have found a cheap place in which my 
mother delights,” he said with a faint 
smile. He did not tell her that his com- 
ing home a little circumscribed their re- 
sources, and that the month in town which 
they were so anxious he should have, 
which in other circumstances he would 
have enjoyed so much, but which now he 
cared nothing for, nor for anything, was 
the reason why they had stopped half-way 
on their usual summer journey to En- 
gland. Dear old people, they had done it 
for him —this was what he thought to 
himself, though he did not say it — for 
him, for whom nobody could now do any- 
thing! He did not say much, but as he 
looked in Frances’s sympathetic eyes, he 
felt that without saying a word to her, she 
must understand it all. 

Lady Markham made no remark about 
their visitor until after they had done 
their usual afternoon’s “ work,” as it was 
her habit to call it, their round of calls, to 
which she went in an exact succession, 
saying lightly, as she cut short each visit, 
that she could stay no longer, as she had 
so much todo. There was always a shop 
or two to go to, in addition to the cal4s, 
and almost always some benevolent errand 
—some home to visit, some hospital to 
call at, something about the work of poor 
ladies, or the salvation of poor girls —all 
these were included along with the calls 
in the afternoon’s work. And it was not 
till they had returned home and were seat- 
ed together at tea, refreshing themselves 
after their labors, that she mentioned 
young Gaunt. She then said, after a 
minute’s silence, suddenly, as if the sub- 
ject had been long in her mind: “I wish 
Markham had let that young man alone; 
I wish he had left him to you and me.” 

Frances started a little, and felt, with 
great self-indignation and distress, that 
she blushed —though why, she could not 


tell. She looked up, wondering, and said: 
“Markham! I thought it was so very 
kind.” 


“Yes, my dear; I believe he means to 
be kind.” 

“Oh, Iam sure he does; for he could 
have no iaterest in George Gaunt, not for 
himself. I thought it was perhaps for 
my sake, because he was — because he 
was the son of — such a friend.” 

“Were they so good to you, Frances? 
And no doubt to Con too.” 

“*T am sure of it, mamma.” 

“Poor people,” said Lady Markham; 
“and this is the reward they get. Con 
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has been experimenting on that poor boy. 
What do I mean by experimenting? You 
know well enough what I mean, Frances. 
I suppose he was the only man at hand, 
and she has been amusing herself. He has 
been dangling about her constantly, I have 
no doubt, and she has made him believe 
that she liked it as well as he did. And 
then he has made a declaration, and there 
has been a scene. I am sorry to say I 
need no evidence in this case; I know all 
about it. And now, Markham! Poor 
people, I say. It would have been well 
for them if they had never seen one of our 
race.” 

“ Mamma!” cried Frances with a little 
indignation, “I feel sure you are mis- 
judging Constance. What would she do 
anything so cruel for? Papa used to say 
that one must have a motive.” 

“ He said so! I wonder if he could tell 
what motives were his when For- 
give me, my dear. We will not discuss 
your father. As for Con, her motives are 
clear enough—amusement. Now, my 
dear, don’t! I know you were going to 
ask me, with your innocent face, what 
amusement it could possibly be to break 
that young man’s heart. The greatest in 
the world, my love! We need not mince 
matters between ourselves. There is 
nothing that diverts Con so much, and 
many another woman. You think it is 
terrible; but it is true.” 

“ | think — you must be mistaken,” said 
Frances, pale and troubled, with a little 
gasp as for breath. ‘“ But,” she went on, 
“ supposing even that you were right about 
Con, what would Markham do?” 

Lady Markham looked at her very 
gravely. ‘ He has asked this poor young 
fellow — to dinner,” she said. 

Frances could scarcely restrain a laugh, 
which was half hysterical. “ That does 
not seem very tragic,” she said. 

“O no, it does not seem very tragic — 
poor people, poor people!” said Lady 
Markham, shaking her head. 

And there was no more; for a visitor 
appeared — one of a little circle of ladies 
who came in and out every day, intimates, 
who rushed up-stairs and into the room 
without being announced, always with 
something to say about the home or the 
hospital or the reformatory or the poor 
ladies or the endangered girls. There 
was always a great deal to say about these 
institutions, which formed an important 
part of the “ work ” which all these ladies 
had todo. Frances withdrew to a little 
distance, so as not to embarrass her moth- 
er and her friend, who were discussing 
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“cases ” for one of those refuges of suf- 
fering humanity, and were more comfort- 
able when she was out of hearing. 
Frances knitted and thought of home — 
not this bewildering version of it, but the 
quiet of the idle village life where there 
was no “ work,” but where all were neigh- 
bors, lending a kindly hand to each other 
in trouble, and where the tranquil days 
flew by she knew not how. She thought 
of this with a momentary, oft-recurring 
secret protest against this other life, of 
which, as was natural, she saw the evil 
more clearly than the good; and then, 
with a bound, hef*thoughts returned to 
the extraordinary question to which her 
mother had made so extraordinary a reply, 
What could Markham do? “He has 
asked the poor young feliow to dinner.” 
Even now, in the midst of the painful con- 
fusion of her mind, she almost laughed. 
Asked him to dinner! How would that 
harm him? At Markham’s club there 
would be no poisoned dishes — nothing 
that would slay. What harm could it do 
to George Gaunt to dine with Markham? 
She asked herself the question again and 
again, but could find noreply. When she 
turned to the other side and thought of 
Constance, the blood rushed to her head 
in a feverish, angry pain. Was that also 
true? But in this case, Frances, like her 
mother, felt that no doubt was possible. 
In this respect she had been able to un- 
derstand what her mother said to her. 
Her heart bled for the poor people, whom 
Lady Markham compassionated without 
knowing them, and wondered how Mrs. 
Gaunt would bear the sight of the girl 
who had been cruel toherson. All that 
with agitation and trouble she could be- 
lieve. But Markham! What could Mark- 
ham do? 

She was going to the play with her 
mother that evening, which was to Fran- 
ces, fresh to every real enjoyment, one of 
the greatest of pleasures. But she did 
not enjoy it that night. Lady Markham 
paid little attention to the play; she stud- 
ied the people as they went and came, 
which was a usual weakness of hers, much 
wondered at and deplored by Frances, 
to whom the stage was the centre of at- 
traction. But on this occasion Lady 
Markham was more dstraite than ever, 
levelling her glass at every new group 
that appeared at all the moments of the 
recesses between the acts, the restless 
crowd which is always in motion. Her 
face, when she removed the glass trom it, 
was anxious and almostunhappy. ‘“ Fran- 
ces,” she said, in one of these pauses, 
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“your eyes must be sharper than mine, 
try if you can see Markham anywhere.” 

“Here is Markham,” said her son, 
opening the door of the box. ‘“ What 
does the mother want with me, Fan?” 

“*Oh, you are here!” Lady Markham 
cried, leaning back in her chair with a 
sigh of relief. “ And Captain Gaunt too.” 

“ Quite safe, and out of the way of mis- 
chief,” said Markham with a chuckle, 
which brought the color to his mother’s 
cheek. 





From The Fortnightly Review. 
LORD PETERBOROUGH. 


IN his lecture on the “ Uses of Great 
Men,” Mr. Emerson says: * He is great 
who is what he is from nature, and who 
never reminds us of others. But he must 
be related to us, and our life receive from 
him some promise of explanation. I can- 
not tell what I would know; but I have 
observed there are persons who, in their 
characters and actions, answer questions 
which I have not skill to put. One man 
answers some questions which none of 
his contemporaries put, and is isolated.” 
Had these words been intended by Emer- 
son for Lord Peterborough they could not 
have been more applicable. Lord Peter- 
borough, politically ambitious and politi- 
cally disappointed, in some sort answered 
questions which none of his contempo- 
raries put, and which it has been left for 
those living in the nineteenth century seri- 
ously to take up. Studied by the fitful 
light of his career, modern men, manners, 
and politics may be better understood. 
Recent complications have Jed to the 
House of Lords becoming the object of 
special consideration. Thatis no novelty. 
In 1719 a bill for restraining and limiting 
the power of the crown in the future crea- 
tion of peers was introduced by Lord Sun- 
derland and passed the House of Lords. 
Walpole led a successful opposition in 
the Commons to a measure which seemed 
framed to secure the independence of a 
privileged order. In the * Thoughts of 
a Member of the Lower House,” he ex- 
plained with impressive clearness the im- 
port of the measure and its grave objec- 
tions. Neither threats nor promises were 
spared to induce members to support the 
bill. Bribes were profusely lavished; 
Lord Sunderland exerted his powers of 
persuasion on individuals with a zeal so 
heated that on one occasion the blood 
gushed from his nose. Such facilities for 
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transit as stifling stage-coaches or stum- 
bling hackneys afforded, gave little en- 
couragement to political knight-errantry ; 
but many of the contentions as to the bal- 
ance of power in our constitution which 
have engaged attention during the last 
administration were raised and discussed 
in pamphlets of classical acerbity. 

Lord Peterborough supported the prin- 
ciple of the bill against Walpole’s indict- 
ment.* He did so not from any liking or 
respect for the House of Lords, but be- 
cause he upheld it as an institution of 
public expediency. His remarks will sug- 
gest analogies to the least expert investi- 
gator, and one cannot but regret and 
wonder that the clear insight into affairs 
which Lord Peterborough possessed 
should have proved as little beneficial to 
others as advantageous to himself. In 
this pamphlet, his objections to the exer- 
cise of the royal prerogative to add to a 
minority in the House of Lords for the 
purpose of passing a government bill, and 
his views of the House of Lords consid- 
ered as a body, are of peculiar interest to- 
day. “I shall not contend,” he says, 
“with this gentleman (Mr. Walpole) in 
favor of aristocratical government. God 
forbid there should be no limitation to the 
power of the peers but what flows from 
their lordships’ justice or satiety of power. 
God forbid there should be no limitation 
to the power of the Commons but what 
proceeds from their incorruptness and 
moderation. But is not influence and 
force in either House of Parliament the 
dissolution of government? Is not the 
violation of the rights of one House a 
breach upon the other, and an injury to 
the whole frame? Is not an inundation 
of lords into the Upper House and num- 
bers poured in upon them at once to serve 
a turn, destroying the very nature and be- 
ing of Parliaments? ... It were absurd 
to say this Act of Parliament would not 
make the House of Lords in some circum- 
stances more free, and less dependent on 
the Crown and ministers, but if freedom 
and independency in the Houses of Parlia- 
ment be now supposed prejudicial to our 
constitution, it is a doctrine new at least 
among the Whigs of the day.... But 
shall it be taken for granted that indepen- 
dency and freedom are proper and safe in 
a House of Commons, yet improper and 
unsafe in the House of Lords?” 


* Remarks on a Pamphlet, entituled, The Thoughts 
of a Member of the Lower House, in relation to a 
project for restraining and limiting the power of the 
Crown in the future Creation of Peers. London, 1719, 
8vo, p. 39. 
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The author then deals with the House 
of Lords in a mocking spirit, which can- 
not have endeared him to his brother 
peers or tothe court party. “ One would 
think that it becomes as unnecessary to 
provide against the influence of courts in 
Parliament, as unjust to deprive the min- 
isters of the opportunities of giving ill 
advice; but lords (Heaven protect us !) 
are such terrible creatures that one grain 
more added to their balance makes them 
omnipotent, irresistible, and capable to 
toss the king and Commons in a blanket. 
- «+ I have no notion of any balance at 
present in our constitution sufficient to 
secure it against evil ministers, peers by 
election, and a resolute prince. There 
never was, nor can the wit of man frame 
a part of a government (if of any use at 
all) so little disposed to innovations, cr so 
little capable of procuring any dangerous 
alterations in the State; this dignity is 
necessary were it but for the ornamental 
part of the government. ... The Lords 
in their greatest splendor and authority, 
what have they to contend with against 
supposed enemies? They have an empty 
embroidered purse and a black rod. Can 
there be a description of more harmless 
creatures . .. who shall oblige an inde- 
pendent body to comply with the laws? 


‘My answer is short: either the king or 


the House of Commons, the civil officers, 
the army or the mob. I was always of 
opinion that too much honor was done to 
the lords when they were allowed to be 
one of the three estates. What are the 
lords? A few in number, only possessed 
(as one author has it) of an imaginary dig- 
nity. They represent nothing but them- 
selves, and so can have no addition of 
strength but from themselves. They are 
in no circumstances which make them 
popular, but rather remain a mark for 
envy. The greatest part of them are 
poor, and none of them are possessed of 
a dangerous wealth; they have no hold- 
ings which procure them dependencies; 
they are possessed of no castles or strong 
places. I must have recourse to an imag- 
ination of the Papists to express my idea 
of a House of Lords in respect to our 
constitution. To our heaven and helb 
they have added a purgatory, and have 
made, as I may say, a third estate in their 
celestial system. And what is the idea of 
this purgatory? Itis a certain situation, 
where the great and ultimate decrees of 
Providence are not altered, but suspended 
and delayed. In strictness, to me it ap- 
pears that the House of Lords is only 
in imagination a third estate, a situation 
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like purgatory in this. Affairs pass in- 
deed through that channel, they rest there 
deposited awhile, but the final directions 
and the last stroke to all business is given 
by the solid authority or irresistible in- 
fluences of the crown or House of Com- 
mons.” 

Lord Peterborough is famous as the 
general whose feats of arms amazed 
Europe and emblazoned a fruitless cam- 
paign. He may be interesting to stu- 
dents of history as the loud herald of 
many revolutions in civil and religious 
thought, of which only the present age 
feels the full effects, albeit these effects 
lose much of their form and color under 
the rising heats of democracy. Further, 
he may become useful as a warning to 
persons who permit vanity and petulance 
to preoccupy their intelligence and talents, 
and who admit to their society so exacting 
a political agent as personal feeling. The 
perplexity caused by the labyrinth of bis 
character and actions is disposed of by 
Sir Walter Scott, who elects to think of 
him as “one of the phenomena whom na- 
ture produces once in the revolution of 
centuries, to show to ordinary man what 
she can do ina fit of prodigality.” It is 
not difficult to accept Mr. Warburton’s 
broad conclusion that Lord Peterborough 


loved justice and liberty, and hated wrong 
and oppression; that he risked his life 
and expended his fortune in his country’s 
service; and that at a time of general 
venality his honor remained untarnished, 
“Lord Peterborough’s politics,” writes 
one of his admirers, ‘* were too disinter- 


ested for his age and country.” He cer- 
tainly lived during a period of unblushing 
venality. The germs of a political hon- 
esty which gives dignity and stature to 
much that is petty in the politics of our 
day, were only peeping shyly, like snow- 
drops in winter, from a mass of corrupt 
Statecraft. Peterborough discerned the 
awakening promise ; he would have cher- 
ished it to life and vigor, but he worked 
almost alone; he complained constantly 
that it should be so; but at no period of 
English history has an individual’s hon- 
esty in money matters necessarily implied 
his failure, and it is only in the sense of 
money, of his not being willing to stoop to 
jobbery of any kind, that the word “ disin- 
terested” can be applied to Lord Peter- 
borough’s turbulent and aggressive poli- 
tics. We must try to find some other 
reasons. 

By one of those unhappy accidents 
which statesmen sometimes experience, 


Lord Peterborough delivers himself into | cures and the Garter. 
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our hands. In 1702 Lord Somers edited 
and prefaced a translation of the “ Olyn- 
thians.” The translators were reputable 
scholars. The first “ Olynthian ” was en- 
trusted to Lord Peterborough. The most 
learned and painstaking of triflers, he fully 
justifies this selection. Here is his fine 
version of a passage in which Demos- 
thenes urges dangers, which his trans- 
lator realized too late. ‘“ His prosperous 
successes persuade him he need keep no 
measures with mankind, and a happy te- 
merity encourages that attempting humor 
which is not always attended with pru- 
dence.” This was the secret. Peterbor- 
ough kept no measures with mankind, 
with his society, with his neighbors. No 
persor, however gifted, however far-see- 
ing, can afford co disregard that rule of 
conduct. Whatever period of history you 
take, you find the same serried crowd of 
men and women, hoping the same things, 
fearing the same things, and so forbearing 
one another, forgiving one another, un- 
consciously keeping their measures with 
mankind, aod establishing sentimental 
frontiers which all acknowledge. But 
Peterborough, “ persuaded by his pros- 
perous successes,” which we may take to 
mean his gifts, his opportunities, his birth, 
his circumstances, overstepped this fron- 
tier. He wantonly lost touch of his time, 
skirmished away from it, and roughly 
broke the thread which pieced him into 
the human patchwork. Intuition, instinct 
— the French word /e flair best describes 
the meaning —led Lord Peterborough to 
guess at the strength of forces which were 
slowly marshalling in his century before 
advancing to attack what has been styled 
the conservatism of custom, of feeling, 
and of religion. These forces he wished 
to hasten. He flushed to anticipate their 
victory. There are many such daring out- 
posts of thoughtin every generation. The 
majority disappear; some few live long 
enough to see their notions become opin- 
ions; some teach a lesson to posterity, 
and so their memories keep alive. But 
few succeed in the every-day sense of 
success. 

The suffrages of his contemporaries 
award Lord Peterborough a political ce- 
lebrity of a kind which suggests entire 
absence of sympathy. Heis vaunted and 
cited, but little liked or trusted. Yet his 
inconstancy, his talents, and busy temper 
for making mischief exacted a niggardly 
consideration from both parties in the 
Staté. This consideration was paid him 
in the form of many sonorous official sine- 
One of the politest 
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and most travelled men of the day, and 
instanced by Pope as having “ the noble- 
man look,” he seemed especially turned 
for complimentary missions to foreign 
courts. His manners, it must be con- 
ceded, rather than his diplomacy, were 
relied upon. St. John writes, as Lord 
Peterborough was starting for Vienna, 
that he thought it best to keep him in 
ignorance of the real intentions of the 
government, “not knowing how far the 
pleasure of giving away kingdoms might 
transport his lordship . . . his head being 
extremely hot and confused with various 
undigested schemes.” On another occa- 
sion he advises the queen to tie his lord- 
ship down to the points he shall meddle 
with in his passage through France, as it 
would never do to leave him at liberty 
“to entertain the French ministers and 
himself with a variety of schemes.” 

Yet another and not unimportant quali- 
fication commended him for such duties 
to the ministers of the crown; he was 
willing to be magnificent and profuse at 
his own expense. No more frugal man- 
ager of the public stock could be imagined, 
“for,” says Dr. Freind, in his account of 
Lord Peterborough’s conduct of the war 
in Spain, ‘* he could sometimes support an 
army without money ;” and he appears to 


have transported the archduke Charles 
and his whole retinue to Barcelona, and 
there entertained them; “for all which 
prodigious charge his lordship has never 


been reimbursed.” Moreover, the ambas- 
sador extraordinary enjoyed himself so 
much abroad, that he was certain to re- 
main away some time, and his room was 
not infrequently thought better than his 
company. Lord Peterborough fully di- 
vined and turned to account the uses of 
foreign travel as we have since learned to 
develop them. His acquaintance with 
foreign literature was considerable, and it 
was believed, though probably little to his 
credit, that he had seen more kings and 
postilions than any man in Europe. In- 
sular prejudices fade slowly. Addison’s 
“ Tory Foxhunter” helps us to conceive 
what they were then. That rural states- 
man is made to say, he saw no good in 
travelling but to teach a man to ride the 
great horse, to jabber French, and to talk 
against passive obedience. ‘ These for- 
eigners will never be loved in England, 
sir; they have not that wit and good- 
breeding that we have.” He adds con- 
clusively, that he scarce knew a traveller 
in his life who had not forsook his princi- 
ples and lost his hunting-seat. Peterbor- 
ough always rode well, and was particular 
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about his horses, so he may be acquitted 
of incurring the gravest objection to for- 
eign travel; but he must plead guilty to 
jabbering French: ‘ Sacrez-vous les rois 
chez vous, monsieur?” asked the Prince 
de Celamar, anxious for information on 
the religious aspects of a royal coronation. 
Lord Peterborough’s wit must excuse his 
flippancy: “Si nous les sacrons, mon- 
sieur? Parbleu, nous les massacrons.” 

Lord Peterborough embroidered war- 
fare in golden stitches of an old-world 
chivalry. ‘ Impossibilities proposed, no 
expedients to be accepted, a court re- 
proaching, councils of war rejecting,” such 
were often his unhappy circumstances; 
yet for two years he conducted a drama- 
tized campaign in which the sprightly 
French saw themselves excelled in cour- 
age, celerity, and stratagem. He took 
walled towns with dragoons, and stormed 
the caskets of the Genoa bankers without 
giving them security. He restrained the 
excesses of his troops, respected the reli- 
gion, the laws, and even the prejudices of 
the Spaniards. His aide-de-camp, Captain 
Carleton, tells us of the engaging conde- 
scensions by which he gained the love 
of all; of the pageants and bull-fights of 
Valencia —the city so rich “in all the 
fragrances of nature,” so famous for wom- 
en, kind and fair, so delightful, says the 
local proverb, as to make a Jew forget 
Jerusalem. “Even his [Lord Peterbor- 
ough’s | gallantries,” says his aide-de-camp, 
“being no way prejudicial, were not of- 
fensive.’” Dr. Johnson read Fielding’s 
“Amelia” through without once stop- 
ping, so he did Captain Carleton’s story 
of his chief’s exploits and adventures in 
Spain. He told Sir Joshua Reynolds 
about it, and how he had lost a good 
night’s rest in consequence. The me- 
moirs had been lent him by Lord Eliot, 
and he appears to have been no less sur- 
prised that a young lord should have lent 
him a book he had not heard of, than he 
was at the feats of a nobleman “ who never 
cared for being a general without doing 
something.” “He [Lord Peterborough] 
is a great favorite of mine,” he was after- 
wards in the habit of declaring. 

Major Wardrop’s exploit in the Bayuda 
desert is so fresh in our recollection, that 
Dr. Freind’s description of Lord Peter- 
borough’s guerilla tactics seems worth 
recording. The learned doctor declares 
that all who remember Lord Peterborough 
and “his dexterous art of managing weak 
instruments to elude and confound a 
strong enemy will easily be convinced 
that the alarms he gave from the hills 
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were not the effect of chance and hurry, 
but the result of a good conduct, and that 
to his unwearied vigilance and uncommon 
stratagems we owe in a great measure the 
infatuation our enemies were then pos- 
sessed with. Detractors have represented 
these actions as effects of happy temerity, 
but fortune had little share in such con- 
stant, regular, and foreseen events, and if 
the world has a mind to be satisfied why 
his lordship was so much favored by for- 
tune, it was because he never depended 
on her or on other people.” Yet, as we 
know, “other people” can sometimes 
make mischief, and in the summer of 
1707, Lord Peterborough was recalled to 
England under a cloud rather than in ac- 
tual disgrace. He had long known him- 
self to be an object of jealousy at the 
court of Charles of Austria. ‘“ The Lord 
deliver me,” he had once said, “ from the 
best of German advisers.” Their misrep- 
resentations had at last prevailed. But 
fortunately Lord Peterborough, although 
in the habit of dictating seven or eight 
letters at once, because it amused him, 
was careful and methodical in matters of 
correspondence. Minutes of the proceed- 
ings of all councils of war, and copies or 
originals of all letters and instructions he 
had written or received, had been care- 
fully preserved ; many of them still exist. 
“ I can reckon,” he said bitterly as he was 
Starting homewards, “with all my ene- 
mies excepting lies.” Public opinion ran 
high in Lord Peterborough’s favor. Even 
“the pulpit drum ecclesiastic” sounded 
his praises. The Dean of Canterbury 
preached before the queen at St. Paul’s, 
extolling his prowess only less than his 
virtues and humanity. The sermon was 
published by the royal command, but it 
was not until 1710, and then at the in- 
stance of his new friends the Tories — 
for Lord Peterborough had discarded his 
long connection with the ungrateful Whigs 
—that his services in Spain received any 
official recognition. A motion condemn- 
ing the late ministry for pushing an offen- 
sive war in Spain led on the motion of the 
Duke of Beaufort to a full inquiry into 
Lord Peterborough’s conduct, and justified 
a vote of thanks from the chair, which was 
moved by the Duke of Buckingham and 
carried unanimously. 

The vote was conveyed in elaborate 
terms. But the tone of the debate sug- 
gests that the general sense of the House 
of Lords was equivalent to a negative 
approval; an impression had obtained 
that the inquiry would have terminated 
differently. Lord Peterborough was not 
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personally popular; he had often hurried 
and jostled duller intelligences — 


His schemes of war were rapid, unforeseen, 
Inexplicable both to friend and foe ; 

It seemed as if some momentary spleen 
Inspired the project and impelled the blow, 


And it has been observed that no uncom- 
mon error of judgment is to maintain a 
priori that a thing cannot possibly be well 
done which has taken less time, or been 
done in a different manner, than the per- 
son passing sentence had anticipated. 
This was not the first time Lord Peter- 
borough and his affairs had occupied the 
House of Lords, and a magistrate must 
indeed be a Brutus who can divest him- 
self of all prepossession when an old 
rogue is “up again.” In 1697 Peter- 
borough, then Lord Monmouth, had been 
in very serious trouble. He had lost 
office at the Treasury Board in 1690, a 
concession to a Tory reaction in the 
House of Commons. There appears to 
be no trace of royal displeasure in his dis- 
missal; he had continued to perform his 
household duty and to attend the meet- 
ings of the Privy Council. He kept his 
lodgings in Whitehall; we hear of his 
dining with Lord Montague in Russell 
Square to r-eet his Majesty, and also ac- 
companying him to Holland. During his 
own absence in Ireland the king trusted 
Lord Monmouth so far as to name him 
one of the Whig members of the mixed 
Council of Nine appointed to assist Queen 
Mary in the government. A poetaster, 
clearly no coalitionist, satirizes the whole 
Council in the prismatic colors of hatred 
and mockery. This is Lord Monmouth: 


Next, painter, draw a jackanapes of state, 

A monkey turned into a magistrate, 

A saucy wight borne up with heat and noise, 

Fit only for a ringleader of boys, 

To untile neighbors’ houses and to play 

Such uncouth gambols on a holy day ; 

Strange that so young a Government should 
dote 

So as to let a whirlwind rule the boat. 


The whirlwind appears from Mary’s 
correspondence to have increased her dif- 


ficulties by its unruly conduct. These 
difficulties were considerable. Grave im- 
putations rested on Lord Torrington’s 
fidelity as admiral of the fleet. The 
Council was paralyzed by disunion and in- 
decision. Monmouth’s proposal to take 
immediate command of the fleet, for no 
better reason than that his regiment of 
cavalry lay at Portsmouth, added to the 
queen’s perplexity. Lord Monmouth, she 
writes to William, “ being in a great pas- 
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sion, swears he will never come back 
again if they do not fight.” The queen 
demurred. Beyond what he said himself, 
no one knew much of this irascible horse- 
marine’s qualifications for a naval com- 
mand. Lord Nottingham laughingly said 
that the greatest compliment the queen 
could pay him was to say she could not 
make use of his arm because she had need 
of his counsel. In the end, Lord Mon- 
mouth did not go to sea, although the 
queen writes that for her own part she 
believed he might be best spared of the 
company, and Lord Torrington lost the 
battle of Beachy Head. 

Some further extracts from Mary’s let- 
ters indicate a mental distemper from his 
jealousy of others, and his own vanity, 
which engendered later many strange de- 
signs. ‘Lord Monmouth,” writes Mary 
to the king shortly afterwards, “ daily tells 
me of the great danger we are in... 
when he began to talk high of ill admin- 
istration, I told him, in the same freedom 
that he used to speak to me, that I found 
it strange you were not thought fit to 
choose your own ministers ... he still 
went on that he thought it necessary the 
nation should be satisfied. I asked him 
if he thought that possible. He said he 


could tell me much on that subject... 


he said what a misfortune it was that 
things went thus ill, that it was the fault 
of those put in trust; that it was a melan- 
choly thing to the nation to see them- 
selves thus thrown away.” “He said 
many extraordinary things in this dis- 
course.” Lord Macaulay writes, “In 
civil as in military affairs he loved ambus- 
cades, surprises, and night attacks ; ” and 
Lord Peterborough all his life seasoned 
the dry fare of every-day life by meddling 
in other people’s affairs. An over indul- 
gence in such stimulating ors @euvres 
led to his tasting the grim hospitality of 
the Tower, and to dismissal from all his 
employments.* He was released on his 
own petition in March, 1697. In June of 
the same year he inherited the earldom 
of his house, and the world has forgotten 
that the famous Lord Peterborough was 
once a ruined and dishonored man. In 
after days he wrote to General Stanhope, 
“What I have escaped in Spain, what I 
have enjoyed in Italy, makes me conclude 
my stars are lucky, and have cured me of 
ill-humor.” 

In spite of changes of political com- 
plexion, which —in that they were essen- 
tially transient and always the result of 


* Vernon Correspondence, January, 1697. 
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personal emotions — may be compared to 
the alternations of color observed by 
Buffon in the chameleon, Lord Peter- 
borough never abandoned the republican 
principles which he avowed in early youth. 
One of Charles I1.’s few political maxims 
was to quarrel with no one, whatever the 
provocation, as there was no saying how 
soon that person might become his friend ; 
but the king certainly viewed with some 
resentment the peculiarities of Lord Mor- 
daunt, as Lord Peterborough then was. 
Charles regularly attended debates in the 
House of Lords. Indeed he used to say 
that listening to them diverted him as 
much as going to the theatre: /emfora 
mutantur, But he soon gave up sitting 
quietly upon his throne, and used to stand 
by the fireplace and hold a kind of social 
levée. This led to the serious interrup- 
tion of the business of the day, and to the 
king taking a private and personal interest 
in the public goings-on of individual peers. 
Lord Mordaunt irritated him especially. 
The inheritance of family tradition and 
land and titles which lend a certain 
glamour to the noble republican of the 
nineteenth century, in those days carried 
a mechanical acquiescence in kingcraft, 
prerogative, and passive obedience. Al- 
gernon Sidney had already suffered for 
the exercise of his reasoning powers. 
Lord Mordaunt had accompanied his 
friend to the scaffold, and ran some danger 
of sharing the same fate. Charles II. 
died in 1685. The new king, “fortified by 
that firm resolution never to acknowledge 
himself in an error” which had distin- 
guished him as Duke of York, composed 
hisown speech. Heannounced his deter- 
mination to carry through measures which 
he admitted might occasion some collision 
between himself and Parliament. Lord 
Mordaunt, in a speech no less remarkable 
for constitutional and statesmanlike argu- 
ments than for eloquence and audacity, 
pointed out the full import of a shameless 
abuse of prerogative. Shortly afterwards 
Lord Mordaunt solicited leave to serve 
abroad. His extravagance and generosity 
had involved him in debt, public employ- 
ment was out of the question, and he 
longed for the change and tonic of action. 
The permission was readily granted. The 
court party was glad to be rid of all per- 
sons whose heretical views on kings and 
religion were beginning to excite an incon- 
venient interest. 

Lord Mordaunt arrived in Holland in 
1686, and on being presented to the Prince 
of Orange proposed an immediate inva- 
sion of England, which he represented as 
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an operation of little difficulty. The cau- 
tious prince justly concluded that the re- 
versal of a dynasty was not to be lightly 
undertaken at the bidding of a hot-headed 
enthusiast, and declining any hurried 
movement in the direction indicated, com- 
mitted himself no further than to the 
oracular assurance “in general to have an 
eye upon the affairs of England.” Two 
years later he decided to give his relative 
such real evidences of his friendship as, 
to quote a kindly letter of Herr Fagel’s 
on the subject to James II., “are beyond 
verbal ones.” We learn from Burnet that 
by this time even Princess Mary had no 
scruple as to the lawfulness of the design, 
and that Lord Mordaunt was one of those 
whom the prince “most loved and 
trusted.” Yet the propriety of a daughter 
ousting an indulgent father from his throne 
seems still to have appeared debatable, 
for ‘she was very solemn and serious, and 
prayed God earnestly to bless and direct 
us.” Lord Mordaunt was the first of all 
the English nobility who came over to see 
the prince and to suggest an enterprise 
which a powerful party was able to further 
and which events combined to achieve. 
During the bloodless Revolution he was 
actively employed. By virtue of a com- 
mission of lieutenant-colone! of horse he 
formed a regiment, now the Royal Dra- 
goons. As there was no fighting, he em- 
broiled himself on more than one occasion 
with the civil authorities. Always a 
shrewd man against Popery, he seemed a 
very proper person to protect the Dean 
and Chapter of Exeter. He rode in gor- 
geous uniform on a managed horse at the 
head of the royal procession through the 
streets of London. Lord Clarendon enters 
in his diary (February, 1689), “1 went to 
St. James’s but could not see the prince, 
he was shut up a Jong time with Lord 
Mordaunt.” Such considerable services 
and reputation merited recognition. He 
was appointed a lord of the bedchamber 
and a privy councillor, and created Earl 
of Monmouth, a title of unfortunate asso- 
ciation, which seemed to court disaster. 
The Treasury, Admiralty, and Chancery 
were thrown into commission to make 
room for such persons as seemed entitled 
to office from their recent services; and 
in April, 1689, the new Lord Monmouth 
was named first commissioner of the 
Treasury. 

We hear “this contrivance was dis- 
obliging, as Lord Monmouth complained 
he only presided where he should have sat 
alone.” His official record redounds little 
to his credit, but accounts for his subse- 





quent political isolation and antics. The 
airs and graces he gives himself remind 
one of a contortionist at a circus. The 
king must very soon have regretted this 
last appointment. Lord Monmouth de- 
tested his colleagues on the Treasury 
Board, Lords Godolphin and Delamere — 
the former from jealousy, the latter from 
sincere contempt of his venality. Beyond 
giving away bis patronage to notorious 
republicans, he paid little or no attention 
to the Treasury business, for which he had 
neither taste nor aptitude. He compen- 
sated this perfunctory discharge of regular 
duties by his industry and zeal in an irreg- 
ular persecution of the Tories, and by 
sowing the tares of dissension and envy 
broadcast amongst the Whigs. A cloak 
of maliciousness became his every-day 
moral apparel, and he scoffed aloud at such 
entanglements of feeble minds as duty, 
sentiment, and scruple. Lord Halifax, 
who enjoyed the king’s especial confi- 
dence, had early incurred his displeasure. 
Sir J. Reresby enters in his memoirs, 
March 12, 1689, “My Lord Marquis, 
(Halifax) told me that my Lord Mordaunt 
and others were violent against him, be- 
ing disappointed of their expectations at 
court.” Later on Lord Clarendon writes, 
November 22, 1689, “‘ My brother told me 
Lord Monmouth had been speaking to him 
against Lord Halifax, but I advised him 
not to be engaged.” To William, whose 
mind was singularly free from such influ- 
ences as partiality or prejudice, and whose 
personal feelings were never willingly 
permitted to prepossess his judgment, 
such conduct must have seemed unac- 
countable. Lord Monmouth, the most 
incompetent and obstructive of officials, 
at last received a royal reprimand which 
left no room for doubt that he was no 
longer trusted. He became more factious 
than ever; he began to talk of Pericles 
and Plato, commonwealths and republics. 
He avowed his distrust of the Dutch king 
and of Dutch advisers, and gave expres- 
sion to loud and angry fears that the bat- 
tle of prerogative must all be fought over 
again. 

The king grew weary of suspicion and 
misconstruction. His popularity seemed 
to die out with the bonfires which cele- 
brated his coronation. Although he liked 
the English hunting he hated the climate. 
** Nos consolations sont un mystére, mais 
le malheur est évident,” is an aphorism 
we Can appreciate without much knowl- 
edge of French. There seemed indeed 
no hope of a better administration when 
those who, like Lord Monmouth, seemed 
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most in honor bound to help him were 
entirely taken up in schemes for molest- 
ing each other, and only combined to ren- 
der his situation more difficult. “Les 
esprits s’aigrissent l’un contre l’autre de 
plus en plus,” wrote William on the 21st 
January, 1690; on the 27th he declared 
the session at an end, The king recog- 
nized the good taste of some explanation 
for an abrupt proceeding. Such startled 
politicians as Lord Monmouth and a Whig 
Bashi-Bazouk contingent which he repre- 
sented were given reasons for the dissolu- 
tion in a tract published by royal authority. 
Referring to the ultra-Whig party, the 
writer, on the pretext of explaining their 
attitude, in a letter to a friend in the coun- 
try, says: “’Tis not a king, but a tool 
under that name which they desire, and 
instead of allowing him to be an universal 
and equal ruler of all his people, they seek 
to reduce and degrade him to be the head 
of a small and peevish faction.” 

To the investigation of a neighbor’s 
moral wares the most apathetic sometimes 
turn with an active curiosity which not 
seldom becomes inquisitive. A contem- 
poraneous character of Lord Peterbor- 
ough must be an excuse for a few further 
remarks. ‘The present taste, formed bya 
school of writers who prefer an etching- 
needle to a goose quill, inclines to extrav- 
agance in its demand for analysis of char- 
acter; but this singular outline and tart 
expression places the man before us, vain 
and undefeated as ever. “He affects 
popularity, and loves to preach in coffee- 
houses and public places; is an open 
enemy to revealed religion; brave in his 
person, has a good estate, does not seem 
expensive yet always in debt and very 
poor; a well-shaped, thin man, with a 
very brisk look, near fifty years old;” 
and Swift, who, to use his own expres- 
sion, “loved the hangdog dearly,” says 
this character is for the most part true. 

The atheism and irreligion of the time 
were closely bound up with its chamber- 
ing and wantonness. “ No wonder,” says 
a contemporary moralist, “to see men 
hug their vices, and plead for and defend 
their bestialities, when it is become a 
crime for a man to show his zeal to God 
and to religion.” But Lord Peterbor- 
ough’s atheism and irreligion rather fore- 
shadow the metaphysical infidelity of the 
present age, which cannot justly be ac- 
cused of intolerance. His enmity to reli- 
gion was purely political, as a fortress 
of that undistinguishing loyalty which he 
held to be suffocating to political vitality 
and health. Henry V1II.’s religious atti- 





tude was said to be one of arrested mo- 
tion betwixt Moses, the Messiah, and 
Mahomet; and scepticism is more often 
a plea for indifference than the adoption 
of fixed principles of unbelief. But Lord 
Peterborough loved to engage in the deft 
discussion of such abstract considerations, 
both moral and religious, as abound in 
the periodical literature of our own time. 
He viewed religion, indeed, as a fusion of 
fiction and sanctimony, but he deplored 
the bitter spirit of priestly contention, and 
his hatred of intolerance almost exceeded 
his libertinism. “’Tis my way to be civil 
to all religions,” he said, as he was going 
to hear Penn preach. He was so edified 
by the pulpit oratory of one Mr, Stevens 
that he presented him witha living. He 
hurried away from Cambrai, and from the 
charm of a growing sympathy with Féné- 
lon, for fear he should become pious. 
His relations with the priests during the 
Spanish campaign were only less close 
than with the ladies, and conduced Jari 
passu to the generai advantage. He di- 
rected a constant and polemical attention 
to therightreverend bench. “ Although,” 
he once told the bishops, “I am for a 
parliamentary king, I have no desire for 
a parliamentary God or a parliamentary 
religion.” 

Lord Peterborough kept a journal of 
confessions so straightforward as to plead 
guilty to three capital crimes before he was 
twenty, and to many irregularities of all 
kinds. His desire that it should be pub- 
lished at his death was set aside by friends 
who had shared his confidences, and 
feared his reputation might suffer from 
the inclemency of a winter of moral dis- 
content. His interpretation of morality 
is at best ambiguous —indeed a distin- 
guished annotator of Burnet’s history de- 
nounces him as “a thorough bad man.” 
Sweeping assertions are often better left 
alone, but it may be pertinent to point out 
that the thorough bad man had a mean 
opinion of Burnet as a historian, “I 
would willingly live,” he said when he lay 
dying at Bevis Mount, “to give that ras- 
cal Burnet the lie to half his history.” 

Lord Peterborough possessed in a high 
degree that imperfect substitute for virtue 
which Lord Macaulay claims for Mira- 
beau, “a sensibility to the beautiful and 
good which sometimes amounted to sin- 
cere enthusiasm, and which, mingled with 
the desire of admiration, sometimes gave 
to his character a lustre resembling the 
lustre of true goodness.” It was this 
sensibility led to his affectionate regard 
for such good men as Russell, Sidney, 
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Locke, and Fénélon; to a fealty to learn- 
ing, so patient, so unswerving as would 
have been conspicuous in a less restless 
disposition ; to an elegant and refined lit- 
erary taste; to the valued friendship of 
such men as Pope and Swift; and to the 
society, on the merits of his own mental 
acquirements, of the men of letters of an 
Augustan age. Walpole speaks of him 
as “one of those men of careless and 
negligent grace who scatter a thousand 
bon mots and idle verses.” It must be 
admitted that his muse is rather “ miss- 
ish.” But his letters, at a period when 
letter-writing was the vehicle of a polite 
education, are unsurpassed by the most 
eminent representatives of the art of let- 
ter-writing. Mr. Walsh, writing to Mr. 
Pope, alludes to a letter which Lord Whar- 
ton had shown him from a certain great 
general in Spain: “1 advised him [Lord 
W.] by all means to have that general 
recalled and set to writing at home, for it 
was impossible that a man of so much 
wit as he showed could be fit to command 
an army or do any other business.” 

Lord Peterborough’s diplomatic esca- 
pades caused little less embarrassment to 
ministers than amusement to the public. 
“ 1] étoit galant comme Amadis, mais plus 
expéditif dans ses voyages.” Enough has 
been said of his conduct as a government 
official to account for his holding office in 
no subsequent administrations. During 
1688-9 he only once made himself useful 
to his party. The debates as to whether 
the throne had been “abdicated” or “de- 
serted” were so closely contested that all 
imaginable pains were taken to bring no- 
ble lords who affected the comparative 
obscurity and repose of country life to 
vote, “as the Earl of Lincoln, who, to 
confirm the opinion several had of his 
being half mad, declared he came to do 
whatever my Lord Mordaunt would have 
him.” (Clarendon’s Diary, February, 
1689.) His military successes were not, 
indeed, forgotten; but the martial spirit 
of-an overburdened people is apt to re- 
lapse into neutral-tinted sobriety. The 
success of an individual, however brilliant, 
cannot but be discounted by an expendi- 
ture of treasure out of proportion to re- 
sult; and the vast projects for a better 
military organization and conduct with 
which Lord Peterborough continued to 
favor the ministry were suffered to lie idle 
on dreary office shelves. Stiil, when we 
remember that tactics and expedients, un- 
der conditions which find some parallels 
in recent campaigns, were more freely 
and successfully employed by him than 





by any general of modern times, it be- 
comes a matter of congratulation that 
Lieutenant-Colonel F. Russell should be 
engaged upon a history of Lord Peter- 
borough’s Spanish campaign, which will 
prove a valuable complement to our mili- 
tary memoirs. 

But his life was a failure and a mistake. 
“He alternated,” says his biogravher,* 
“between gigantic plans of operation in- 
cluding kingdoms and empires altogether 
beneatt his grasp, and the personal exe- 
cution of petty enterprises that were be- 
low the duties of his position.” Yet un- 
der the foam and commotion ran a strong 
current of imperial statesmanship. “I 
have often,” he wrote to Swift from Vi- 
enna (1710), “with pleasure reflected on 
the glorious possibilities of the English 
constitution.” No man was better able 
to give form and proper expression to 
such meditations. Almost his last words 
in the House of Lords (January 24, 1727) 
were addressed to a government envi- 
roned by difficulties: “this way and that 
dividing the swift mind in act to throw.” 
On the one hand an overtaxed excheq- 
uer, a public tired of war, and a ministry 
apprehensive of giving offence to other 
great powers of Europe by warlike prep- 
arations; on the other, danger threaten- 
ing his Majesty’s dominions. Lord Pe- 
terborough said: “ Let our circumstances 
be what they may, we must exert our- 
selves for the honor and dignity of the 
crown, and defend the just rights and 
privileges of a great nation.” 

Self-pity is a contemptible illness, and 
never killed anybody, but it is wearing 
and sickening to the poor sufferer. Many 
of Lord Peterborough’s later letters are 
sad to read. Litter disappointment un- 
derlies affected indifference; the gaiety 
and humor are still there, but so joyless, 
so pathetic. The curtain has grown 
threadbare, we discern Bombastes, still 
sometimes furious, more often very tired 
and very sorrowful. He writes to his dear 
friend Pope: “I consent you shall call me 
polemic, provided you do not join me to 
the pacific politicians of the present age. 
I am cured of some diseases in my old 
age which tormented me very much in 
my youth: I was possessed with violent 
and uneasy passions, such as a peevish 
concern for truth and a saucy love for 
my country. When a Christian priest 
preached against the spirit of the Gospel, 
when an English judge determined against 


* Memoirs of the Earl of Peterborough and Mone 
mouth. By Captain G. Warburton. 
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Magna Charta, when a minister acted 
against common sense, I used to fret. 
Now, sir, let what will happen, I keep 
myself in temper; as I have no flattering 
hopes, so I banish all useless fears.” 
Again he writes to the same person: ** Do 
you bring it in as a reproach to be with- 
out politics? With politics, indeed, the 
Richelieus and such folk have brought 
about great things in former days; but 
what are they, sir, who without policy in 
our times can make ten treaties in a year 
and secure everlasting peace? ... Oh, 
how heartily I join with you in your con- 
tempt for excellency and grace, and in 
your esteem of that noble title, loiterer; 
I would dedicate a temple to laziness: no 
man could blame my choice of such a 
deity who considers that when I have 
been fool enough to take pains I always 
met with some more able to undo my la- 
bors.” Writing to Lady Suffolk, after 
recovering from an attack of illness, he 
says, ‘I have some time since made a 
bargain with fate, to submit with patience 
to all her freaks; some accidents have 
given me a great contempt, almost a dis- 
taste for life. Shakespeare shall tell you 
my opinion of it: — 


Life is as weary as a twice-told tale 

Vexing the dull ear of a drowsy man, 

Life is a walking shadow —a poor player 
That frets and struts his hour upon the stage 
And then is seen no more, 


Do not wonder then, Mrs. Howard, if the 
world is become so indifferent to me that 
I can even amuse myself with the thoughts 
of going out of it.” He writes again to 
her a couple of months before his death. 
He had been reading the “ Life of Julian 
the Apostate.” The book had delighted 
him, and he declares the last scene had 
taught him “ how a solaier, how a philoso- 
pher, how a friend of Lady Suffolk’s (only 
with juster notions of the Deity) ought to 
die... . I want to make an appointment 
with you, Mr. Pope, and a few friends more 
to meet me upon the summit of my Bevis 
hill, and thence, after a speech and a ten- 
der farewell, | shall take my leap towards 
the clouds to mix among the stars; but | 
make my bargain for a very fine day, that 
you may see my last amusements to ad- 
vantage.” He was Pope’s hero, and Mr. 
Pope shall describe his last interview with 
his friend. He writes to Mrs. Martha 
Blount: * He [Lord Peterborough] grew 
gay and sat at dinner with ten people; 





over was carried into the garden, talking 
again of history; and he declaimed with 
great spirit against the meanness of the 
present great men and ministers, and the 
decay of public spirit and honor. It is 
impossible to conceive how much his 
heart is above his condition; he is dying 
every hour and obstinate to do whatever 
he has a mind to... nothing can be 
more affecting and melancholy to me than 
what I see here; yet he takes my visit so 
kindly that I should have lost one great 
pleasure had I not come. I have nothing 
more to say, as I have nothing in my mind 
but this present object, which indeed is 
extraordinary. This man was never born 
to die like other men, any more than to 
live like them.” 

And so he died, at Lisbon, a few days 
later, on 25th October, 1735. ‘ From the 
height of my own greatness I look down 
upon kings, and peers, and people, as men 
of like dimensions.” He may have writ- 
ten the words in weariness and satiety of 
life rather than in pride. For the ardent 
spirit surged to leave the pain-stricken 
frame and join old memories of the noble 
deeds and aspirations which still seemed 
to float and circle in the sun-lit Spanish 
sky. 7 RIBBLESDALE,. 


From The Leisure Hour. 
THE KRAKATOA ERUPTION. 
BY THE REV. PHILIP NEALE, LATE BRITISH 
CHAPLAIN AT BATAVIA, 


III. 

THE Dutch residents in Java take 
things very quietly, and show little or no 
interest in what is going on around them. 
Not even a volcanic eruption in their 
neighborhood and the bursting of a vol- 
canic wave on the adjacent shore were of 
sufficient importance to stir them from 
their apathy. They were quite content to 
receive the fatal tidings of death and de- 
struction from the ruined districts without 
going to see the places for themselves. 
The Dutch are not much given to making 
excursions either by sea or land. Excur- 
sion trains or cheap trips by steamer are 
things quite unknown. Of course, the 
climate has a good deal to answer for in 
this respect. Exertion on land is far 
from tempting in the damp, tropical heat 
of Batavia, but one would have thought 
that a short sea voyage, with cool, refresh- 
ing breezes, would have offered attrac- 


after this he was in torment for a quarter | tions even to a phlegmatic Dutchman. 
of an hour, and, as soon as the pang was | But although the Netherlands-India 
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Steamship Company has a large fleet of 
vessels employed in the Java Sea, they are 
used exclusively for ordinary traffic. The 
fares are high, but it is a want of energy 
more than the want of time or money 
which keeps the tropical Dutchman at 
home. 

It will not be wondered at, therefore, 
that the visitors to the devastated districts 
on the western shores of Java were very 
few and far between. Six weeks after the 
catastrophe I found that I was the second 
European visitor who had been at Anjer. 
It would have been much more interest- 
ing, of course, to have gone earlier, but 
this was scarcely expedient until most of 
the dead bodies had been buried. When 
the great volcanic wave receded thousands 
of corpses were left behind exposed to 
the fierce rays of a tropical sun. Natives 
from the surrounding kampongs (as the 
Java villages are termed) were called in to 
perform the melancholy work of burying 
their less fortunate neighbors. And what 
a task it must have been as day after day, 
for several weeks, they thus toiled! The 
single European who had been there pre- 
viously to inspect the repairs to the Sin- 
gapore telegraph cable could not bear the 
sight of his terrible surroundings, and, we 
were told, had beat a hasty retreat. For- 
tunately the worst was over when we vis- 
ited the district early in October. Lloyd’s 
agent at Batavia was my travelling com- 
panion. His errand was to find out the 
most suitable site for the new shipping 
station in the Straits of Soenda in place 
of ill-fated Anjer, and I gladly accepted 
the opportunity of going with him. 

We made an early start from one of the 
suburbs of Batavia, and drove into the 
city at daybreak, there to commence our 
long journey by road tothe western coast. 
Posting in Javais rathera novelty, and is 
worth being described a little in detail. 
The traveller has to provide his own car- 
riage, and the government finds the post- 
horses. The latter term is a misnomer, 


‘and rather deceptive, as the four animals 


provided for each stage are the diminutive 
ponies so commonly used in every part of 
Java. They come chiefly from the islands 
of Timor and Sandalwood, and though 
small in size they are full of spirit and 
get through a great deal of work. On 
reaching the post-office at Molenvliet (the 
St. Martin’s-le-Grand of Java,)from which 
our start was to be made, we found four 
ponies already harnessed; but an unfortu- 
nate delay awaited us, as the travelling 
carriage we had ordered was found to be 
unfit for so long ajourney. Some deten- 





tion ensued while another one was sought, 
and even then the wheels had to be 
changed before we could be off. 

At length, just before eight in the morn- 
ing, we made a start. Our coming had 
been announced previously to each of the 
posting stations along the road, so that 
ponies might be ready for us on our ar- 
rival. As we were nearly two hours later 
than arranged in getting away from Ba- 
tavia, we found the native officials at each 
place we stopped at had long been on the 
anxious look-out for us. There was con- 
sequently no delay ex route, and we soon 
made rapid progress. With a great deal 
of needless cracking of whips and at full 
gallop, we quickly left Batavia behind. 
Our peculiar equipage would have been 
a great novelty to those who have only 
seen European coaching. 

The travelling carriage was an ordinary 
one — covered in, and with a foot-place 
at the back on which two men could stand. 
This is provided as a standing-place for 
two natives, called “runners,’”’ who are 
responsible for keeping the ponies up to 
their regulation pace. On ascending ris- 
ing ground, or on any other occasion 
when the speed is slackened, at a shrill 
cry from the driver these runners jump 
down and run swiftly to the ponies’ heads. 
There, partly by an application of the 
short whips which they carry, but more 
especially by their noisy shouts, they urge 
on the ponies again, and at length, when 
the pace is increased, tired and breath- 
less with their exertions, they scramble 
up behind as the carriage at full speed 
rolis past them. At one part of our jour- 
ney a runner failed to regain his place, 
and the driver, in spite of his shouts, left 
him behind in disgrace, to complete the 
rest of the stage on foot. The dress of 
these men, like that of the drivers, is a 
peculiar one. Instead of a coat they 
wear a kind of smock-frock, a long gar- 
ment reaching down to the knees and 
made of dark red print. ‘Their feet are 
bare, and on their heads they have a 
bright-colored handkerchief, called a kaia 
kapalla, wound round several times and 
neatly tucked in. This tucking-in looks 
very simple, but is most difficult to do, 
and only native hands can make it a suc- 
cess. 

The driver’s dress is much the same, 
except that above his head-cloth, he wears 
a peculiar red-glazed hat made of bamboo 
leaves, in shape like a large inverted sau- 
cer. The natives are all undersized men, 
quite in keeping with their diminutive 
ponies, and the whole equipage has a 
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strange appearance. The reins and traces 
are of rope, and travelling at full gallop 
with a loose rein (as the custom is) has 
just a slight element of danger about it. 
There is plenty of cracking of whips, and 
when the driver grows tired of using his, 
the runners are expected to begin with 
theirs. Our driver went through to the 
end of our journey, but the runners were 
changed at each stage. The posting sta- 
tions are very close together, there being 
only six Java faalen between each. A 
paal is rather less than an English mile, 
but even these short stages prove quite 
enough for the four ponies. They keep up 
the pace well, but the hot, damp heat is try- 
ing, and half an hour’s gallop brings them 
in quite distressed, especially in the wet 
season, when the roads are heavy. We 
had not gone more than a mile or two 
when an opportunity was given us of 
seeing the runners at their work. The 
ponies were not doing their best, and so 
the natives at the back of the carriage 
were called to the front, and very soon 
increased the pace. This was done, I 
was glad to notice, more by shouting and 
cracking the whip than by beating. 

In less than half an hour we came toa 
stand at the first posting station, called 
Pesing. This, like those which followed, 
was a wooden building spanning the road, 
beneath the arched roof of which our car- 
riage stopped, and in stalls at the side 
stood the ponies, ready harnessed, which 
were to take us on. The changing was 
done with considerable despatch, each 
stage, including the stoppage, seldom tak- 
ing more than thirty minutes. 

The roads in all parts of Java are of the 
very best — well constructed originally, 
and most carefully maintained since. 
They were brought into their present 
state of perfection by one of the old gov- 
ernor-generals sent out from Holland, Jan 
Pieterzoon Coen. He required a certain 
extent of road to be constructed within a 
given time, and if the task had not been 
completed to his satisfaction when he 
next visited the place, report says that the 
native chiefs of the district paid for their 
deficiencies by being hanged on the near- 
est tree. With such summary justice, it 
is not to be wondered at that the roads in 
Java are far superior to many an one 
under the jurisdiction of some English 
highway board. Whether Governor Coen 





has been belied or not it is difficult to say, 
but a monument to his memory on the} 
Waterloo-Plein in Batavia shows that if 
he was a terror to the natives, he is still 
held in honor by the Dutch. | 
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Tropical scenery is not at its best when 
travelling on a highroad, but still there 
was much to interest one as mile after 
mile of our journey was quickly traversed. 
Bright pink water-lilies could be seen 
growing at the roadside — Vymphea lotus 
and Nymphea rubra — the latter peculiar 
to the East Indies, where it was discov- 
ered at the beginning of the present cen- 
tury. Long avenues of fine tamarind-trees 
occasionally lined the road, forming a 
pleasant shelter from the burning sun as 
we passed beneath. Hereand there grew 
the immense tree — so common in Java — 
called the waringin, whilst in every direc- 
tion could be seen the beautiful cocoanut 
palms and the graceful banyans. Two 
hours and a half after leaving Batavia we 
reached a little town called Tangerang. 
As we had here passed from one residency 
(or county) to another, we were not al- 
lowed to travel on without entering our . 
names in an official register provided for 
the purpose. This seemed very much 
like needless curiosity, which ought not 
to be encouraged, and I can only hope 
that in the illegible name of a traveller 
who described himself that day as “ An- 
glicanus Sacerdos,” travelling from “ Lon- 
don” to “ Australia” by the somewhat 
circuitous route of Tangerang, the govern- 
ment resident gained all the information he 
required. Apropos of this espionage 1 may 
mention that no Englishman who lands in 
Java is allowed to remain more than forty- 
eight hours without obtaining the written 
permission of the Dutch authorities. 

The longer we travelled on the more 
noticeable became the various traces of 
damage along the road caused by the 
Krakatoa outburst. The dust from the 
showers of ash could be plainly seen by 
the roadside not many miles from the 
capital, and each mile made it the more 
distinct, until at length the road seemed 
completely covered with it. As this was 
exactly six weeks after the occurrence, its 
existence so many miles from the volcano 
is the more remarkable, and proves how 
thickly it must have originally fallen. 
About twenty miles from Batavia we came 
to some damaged palm and banyan trees. 
Heavy branches had been broken off by 
the weight of the ashes, and other large 
trees had been completely blighted, prob- 
ably by the strong sulphuric fumes. There 
were many miles of these injured trees, 
the damage done gradually increasing the 
farther we journeyed on. 

Our rapid posting was at length brought 
to a sudden check at a small kampong 
named Onderandier, by an intervening 



















































river called the Pontang. Here our 
ponies were taken out, and a crowd of 
natives surrounded the carriage preparing 
to ferry it across. Native labor is both 
cheap and plentiful all over Java, and it 
was not surprising, therefore, to find that 
it took the united exertions of noless than 
fifteen coolies to lower the carriage down 
the sloping road to the ferry-boat. The 
mode of working it across is somewhat 
peculiar. A strong climbing plant known 
as the rattan palm, is joined together and 
stretched across the wide river, and forms 
a cheap substitute for rope or chain. It 
seldom breaks, and can be renewed as 
often as required from the trees on the 
adjacent banks. Half an hour’s delay 
here, and we were again off. At length, 
fifty-eight paalen from Batavia, we drew 
up early in the afternoon at the hotel at 
Serang, and after luncheon prepared to 
visit some of the ruined districts. We 
were now in the residency of Bantam, a 
district which gives its name to the cele- 
brated breed of fowls with which most of 
us are familiar. Bantam is the most an- 
cient of the settled districts in the island, 
the Portuguese having formed a settle- 
ment there in 1524. It was not until 
seventy years later that the Dutch arrived 
upon the scene and founded their new 
home in Bantam and Batavia. The Portu- 
guese had not been long in the island when 
they had their first experience of a vol- 
caniceruption. Mount Ringgit, in eastern 
Java, broke out in 1586, and one of their 
settlements was completely destroyed. 
Our route now lay off the main road, 
and the government post-horses could 
therefore no longer be used. We accord- 
ingly sought out a small two-wheeled 
vehicle, mostly used by the natives, and 
called by thema sa-har. This is a small, 
gaily painted cart, very high on the springs, 
capable of holding two persons sitting 
behind the driver. Itis generally drawn 
by one pony, but-we had bargained for a 
pair, and had one in the shafts and the 


‘other atthe side. All along the road from 


Serang to Bantam Bay we saw large, mas- 
sive houses standing in their own exten- 
sive grounds, surrounded by lofty walls, 
the palatial residences of powerful native 
rajahs in days gone by. Some of these 
must have been three hundred years old, 
and were still in a good state of preserva- 


tion. Most of the natives we passed were | 


armed with the 477s (or native dagger), a 
formidable weapon carried in the belt, and 
often used on the slightest provocation. 
The Javanese in this part of the island, 
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world, are very superstitious and not over 
partial to strangers, especially Europeans. 
We were therefore careful not to give 
offence in any way. 

Karang-Antu is a small town on the 
north coast, and being the nearest port for 
Serang, was a thriving business centre. It 
is situate in the sheltered Bay of Bantam, 
and, owing to its position, did not suffer 
so much as Anjer and the other places on 
the western coast, which we visited on the 
following day. As we drew near to the 
outskirts of the kampong we began to see 
a little of the ravages caused by the vol- 
canic wave. Even here, between thirty 
and forty miles from Krakatoa, the water 
had dashed inland for a couple of miles, 
but the damage done was very small com- 
pared with what we saw later on in less 
fortunate districts. The first thing we 
noticed on the road from Serang was a 
picturesque village once embosomed in 
trees, but now partly inruins. This kam- 
pong consisted of the usual cottages made 
of bamboo, and the roof thatched with 
dry palm-leaves, which naturally offered 
very little resistance to a great rushing 
torrent of water. Many of the cocoanut 
palm-trees were snapped off, just as a 
stick might be. Farther on we came toa 
broken boat lying by the roadside, washed 
in two miles from the coast. From dis- 
tinct marks on the trees the wave here 
must certainly have been some twenty 
feet high. It was only in a few places, 
however, that it had had fatal results. 
Some exposed parts of the district en- 
tirely escaped, while several of the more 
sheltered kampongs suffered severely. 

Altogether, in the neighborhood of 
Karang-Antu the loss of life must have 
been between two and three bundred. 
This, of course, was serious enough, but 
on the following day, in other parts of the 
residency, we found the hundreds turned 
into thousands. Our driver soon came to 
an abrupt stop at the side of a river owing 
to the road having been washed away, and 
a bridge being too much damaged to bear 
even our light 4a-har. We accordingly 
obtained a heavy boat, and sailed down 
the river and out to sea. Bantam Bay is 
exceedingly pretty, and has three or four 
small islands densely clad in tropical ver- 
dure down to the water’s edge. None of 
these had suffered in the least, nor were 
the banks of the river much injured. 

This portion of Bantam is a most un- 
healthy spot. In early times it was a 
ffourishing settlement and a rapidly in- 
creasing town. But the climate proved 


being shut off very much from the outer | too much for those first settlers, and the 

















large numbers of deaths there and in Ba- 
tavia soon gained for Java the unenviable 
distinction of Graf der Europeanen — 
the European’s grave. The survivors 
soon deserted the place for a healthier 
climate, and now all that remains of the 
once famous town is given up entirely to 
the native population. We had an oppor- 
tunity of judging something of its un- 
healthiness as we returned up the river. 
Its banks are lined with dense mangrove 
swamps, infested by alligators and mos- 
quitoes. One of the former jumped into 
the water close to our boat as we passed, 
and the activity of the latter was worthy 
of a better cause. I have had a good deal 
of experience of mosquitoes in Java and 
other places within the tropics, but never 
found them worse than in this neighbor- 
hood of Bantam Bay. The whole district 
had a most unsavory appearance, sugges- 
tive of cholera and fever, and it is very 
probable that the swamp contained some 
of the unburied bodies of the unfortunate 
victims, who had been swept away when 
their homes were destroyed. As night 
drew on the river became more uninviting 
than ever, and we were not sorry to see 
the last of it, and to find our £a har await- 
ing us on the road. 

On the banks of this Bantam River we 
found some houses occupied, and I was 
curious to know what sort of people would 
live amid such surroundings. On going 
into one of them we found that they were 
all occupied by Chinese, that irrepressi- 
ble race which makes itself at home any- 
where. They seemed very contented, and 
if they were not impervious to fever and 
cholera, they certainly were in no fear of 
either. The outbreak of Krakatoa, and 
the damage caused in their very midst by 
the wave which followed, had given them 
a shock, but still one who knew a little 
broken English told us on leaving that 
the place was “ much plenty good,” which 
probably meant that it was good enough 
for a Chinaman. Strangely enough, the 
Chinese, who care so little where they 
live or where they die, so long as they 
can make money quickly, have a strong 
desire to be buried at last in their native 
land, and dread nothing so much as for 
their remains to rest on a foreign shore. 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 
UNPARLIAMENTARY BOROUGHS. 
THis is not a political disquisition. I 
am not going to discourse of redistribu- 
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tion, or to cite appalling instances of des- 
titution of votes in large towns possessing 
a population of over one hundred thou- 
sand souls, all still sighing in vain by 
their own firesides for the one-hundred- 
thousandth fraction of a voice in the great 
National Debating Club at Westminster. 
To say the truth, are we not all just a little 
weary at present of Parliamentary bor- 
oughs? and is it not about time that the 
unparliamentary ones should have at last 
an innings of their own? Why this ex- 
clusive attention to the towns (mostly un- 
interesting) which are big enough to own 
a real live member all to themselves, and 
this cold shade of neglect cast so unwor- 
thily upon the pleasant and pretty out-of- 
the-way places which fail to come up to 
the modern standard of numerical and 
political significance? Birmingham might 
be easily cut up, no doubt, into four hun- 
dred and twenty boroughs quite as big as 
most of those which still bear that proud 
title in Dorset and Devon; but even sup- 
posing it were to be so divided, and ac- 
cordingly mitigated (as a big polype often 
breaks up into a host of little ones), would 
any one of the aliquot parts thus produced 
be equal in interest to Shaftesbury or 
Modbury, to Lyme Regis or Kingsbridge? 
Besides, though such a scheme for the 
redistribution of Birmingham among the 
agricultural counties might be very nice 
for the Birmingham people themselves, 
would it not undeniably be very hard lines 
upon the agricultural counties among 
which the embryonic hardware villages 
would be redistributed? 

In the first place, then, let us begin by 
inquiring, What is a borough? — just as 
Sir Robert Peel at once hopelessly be- 
fogged that distressful currency question 
by asking outright, What is a pound? 
Everybody who had a sovereign in his 
purse always firmly believed till that par- 
ticular moment that he knew exactly what 
a pound meant: why, he had one actually 
there in his pocket. But iconoclastic Sir 
Robert dashed to pieces immediately the 
unsophisticated belief by merely asking 
that point-blank question; and from that 
day to this, nobody has ever been able 
satisfactorily to answer what a pound is, 
except by the mean and evasive subter- 
fuge of replying, “ Twenty shillings.” It 
is exactly the same with the definition of 
aborough. There are many specific forms 
of borough — the Parliamentary borough, 
the municipal borough, the borough by 
prescription, and so forth, ad infinitum — 
which the hair-splitting ingenuity of the 
British lawyer has been able to define or 
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to describe with sufficient rough accuracy 
for all practical purposes. But what is 
the meaning of a borough fer se? What 
is the borough, viewed widely, not as Par- 
liamentary, or municipal, or so forth, but 
simply and solely as a borough in the ab- 
stract? That is a question in order to 
answer which we shall have to have re- 
course to the etymology and derivation of 
the word borough, burgh, or bury. 

Now, etymology is notoriously a very 
slippery and deceptive subject. Voltaire 
said of it long ago, in a famous and oft- 
quoted epigram, that it was a science in 
which the vowels counted for nothing and 
the consonants for very little. But since 
Voltaire’s time we have altered all that 
by modern improvements, and the proper 
spelling and pronunciation of borough has 
now become a question of national impor- 
tance, embarrassing even the scanty lei- 
sure of her Majesty’s ministers at their 
places in the council of the nation. Only 
a very little time ago, Sir George Camp- 
bell, in Parliament assembled, asked — 
as I learn from a daily paper — “ whether 
the government would not consider the 
arrangement of a conference between En- 
glish and Scotch members with the view 
of arriving at some compromise as to the 
spelling of the word ‘borough,’ and stop- 
ping the mispronunciation of the word 
‘burgh’ by the English members.” The 
putting of this plain and sensible question, 
1 regret to say, was twice interrupted by 
unseemly laughter on the part of unsym- 
pathetic southern members; but it is 
clear that the difficulty as to the spelling 
and pronunciation of the word borough 
on either side the border, having thus 
been brought within measurable distance 
of practical politics, must sooner or later 
be met and answered; and it is in order 
to prevent any untimely repeal of the Act 
of Union, or any hasty appearance of Sir 
George Campbell in the part of a modern 
William Wallace; that this paper is hum- 
_bly offered as a contribution towards the 
partial solution of so momentous a na- 
tional problem. 

In its most primitive and fundamental 
acceptation, a borough is simply a fort or 
earthwork. The word is one of a large 
family of words, all of which have for their 
common ancestor a verb meaning to dig 
or delve. The verb itself takes various 
forms, as, “to bury” and “to burrow;” 
but its prime sense is that of throwing up 
earth, whether for the purpose of making 
a hole like a rabbit, or for that of raising 
a mound or earthwork like a civilized hu- 
man being. The earth thus thrown up 
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may be intended to cover the remains of 
a dead man, in which case the man is said 
to be buried, and the mound under which 
he rests is called a barrow. Or it may 
surround a stockaded village or primitive 
hill-fort, in which case the work is com- 
monly known by this present title of a 
bury or borough. 

It is from hill-forts of such an ancient 
and primitive kind that all our modern 
buries, burghs, and boroughs, however 
spelt, are lineally descended. In the old 
English tongue (I am afraid of calling it 
Anglo-Saxon, because 1 know if I were 
once to mention that awe-inspiring word 
you would at once leave off the perusal of 
this present article), a hill-fort, or a town 
fortified with earthworks, was called a 
burh, which fearsome combination of let- 
ters was pronounced exactly as Scotch. 
men still pronounce their native sound 
“burgh,” and as Sir George Campbell 
will never persuade any modern English 
lips to pronounce it, even if he gets an 
act of Parliament for that special purpose. 
All the other spellings and pronunciations 
are simply attempts on the part of modern 
tongues to get as near as possible by vio- 
lent efforts to this harsh and barbaric 
early monstrosity. In Germany the word 
has generally hardened down simply into 
burg, as in Marburg, Homburg, Hamburg, 
and Magdeburg. In Scotland, it has re- 
tained its original roughness of burgh, as 
in Edinburgh, Jedburgh, and Roxburgh. 
In northern England, it usually softens 
into borough, as in Gainsborough, Mid- 
dlesborough, and Loughborough. And 
in the south and west, it finally weakens 
into the very mitigated form of bury, as in 
Salisbury, Shaftesbury, and Bury St. Ed- 
munds. Once only, so far as | know, it 
assumes in a place-name its alternative 
form of barrow, the form which it almost 
always keeps when applied to an ancient 
tomb or tumulus, and that is in the case 
of Barrow-in-Furness. A still odder and 
more incongruous shape is Brough, in 
Yorkshire, a sort of irregular north-coun- 
try compromise between the English bor- 
ough and the Scotch burgh, as if to keep 
the peace between the two countries. 

The case of that particular part of South 
London which is still distinctively called 
the Borough throws a flood of light on the 
origin and meaning of the whole group of 
words with which we are here cursorily 
dealing. Why the Borough in particular, 
one may naturally ask, when there are so 
many other undoubted boroughs all round 
it? What has this one individual borough 
done more than Finsbury, say, or Chelsea, 
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that it should merit a definite article and 
a capital letter above all the other assorted 
boroughs, Parliamentary or prescriptive, 
that spread about it in every direction? 
The answer to this obvious question 
carries us far back into the history of Len- 
don—to the days when there was only 
one road across the river, by the primitive 
structure whose modern successor still 
bears the distinctive name of London 
Bridge. To guard the southern end of 
that important highway against our dis- 
agreeable thieving neighbors the Danes, 
the men of London built a durh or earth- 
work, a fortified é¢e de pont, in fact, on the 
Surrey side of the great river. The fort 
or bury thus erected was called indiscrim- 
inately the south work —or, as we say 
nowadays, Southwark —and the durf, or, 
as we Say nowadays, the Borough. The 
word in this sense means simply and 
solely the fort, the sé¢e de font, and is a 
good piece of archaic English surviving 
(with all its original signification lost) into 
the common speech of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 

The buries that lie scattered all over 
the face of the good old west country 
also give one an excellent idea of the 
primitive hill-fort from which every 


modern borough is lineally descended. 


There are many villages in Wilts, Dorset, 
and Devon bearing such quaint, old-world 
names as Musbury, Membury, Modbury, 
and Silbury. Above every one of these 
bury-named hamlets the inquiring traveller 
will find (if he chooses to climb to it) an 
old earthwork now known by the curious 
name of Musbury Castle or Membury 
Castle, as the case may be; for castle in 
the west country is locally understood to 
mean, not a great, ivy-covered Norman 
ruin, but the bare ridges of a far more an- 
cient and grass-grown Celtic stronghold. 
So far as 1 know, there is no bury any- 
where in the five western counties that 
hasn’t got immediately overlooking it just 
such a mouldering, old prehistoric earth- 
work. Originally, of course, the bury 
was the name of the earthwork itself, 
which was only slowly transferred to the 
newer village that grew up in later ages 
around the little Christian church on the 
slope of tne hillside. There are dozens 
upon dozens of such very ancient western 
boroughs, each once the fortress of some 
little forgotten Celtic tribe, and each cap- 
ping its own steep hill above the fertile 
valley of some minor streamlet. They 
were mere stockades, these ancient buries, 
where those twin chattels, the women and 
the cows, might be driven for security in 
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time of war; while in intervals of peace 
the tribe inhabited rather the unfortified 
village of wattled huts conveniently situ- 
ated by the waterside below. Many of 
these old lingering buries occupy sites of 
famous antiquity, like Silbury, the most 
gigantic of British barrows, and Abury, 
“a beautiful mushroom grown up at the 
expense of the Druidical circles in whose 
midst it nestles.” Very few, like Shaftes- 
bury, continue to be still inhabited on 
theirairy heights. Others, like Salisbury, 
once situated at Old Sarum, have come 
down from the precincts of the original 
earthwork to a more convenient position 
in the valley at its foot. This practical 
“redistribution of seats” has affected 
almost all the hill-forts in southern En- 
gland; the village which bears the name 
in bury generally standing below the 
earthwork to which it owes its existing 
title. 

Some strange changes have elsewhere 
come over sundry of the old buries and 
boroughs. Take, for example, the case 
of Canterbury by the side of Carisbrooke, 
in the Isle of Wight. In their clipped 
modern forms there seems to be very little 
connection indeed between these two 
fairly dissimilar names. But in their ori- 
gin they are strictly analogous to one 
another. The Cantware were the men of 
Kent, and the Wightware, or Wightgare 
(1 modernize slightly for simplicity’s sake), 
were the men of Wight. Thus Cantware- 
bury is the Kent-men’s-bury, and Wight- 
garesbury is the Wight-men’s-bury; the 
former form being still partially preserved 
in the archiepiscopal signature “ Cantuar.” 
But while the one word has gradually 
softened down into Canterbury, the other 
has incontinently lost its head and changed 
its tail, till it reappears in the incongruous 
and meaningless modern form of Caris- 
brooke. 

Peterborough and Bury St. Edmunds 
are two other towns whose names have 
undergone almost equally curious vicissi- 
tudes. The first was originally known as 
Medeshamstead; but after the foundation 
of the great abbey, with its accompanying 
protective works against the intrusive 
Danes, if came to be called simply Burh, 
like the Borough in South London, and 
Bury in Lancashire. Owing to the im- 
mense wealth of the monastery, however, 
the epithet of Golden was often added to 
the mere name of the fort; and the town 
was spoken of as the Golden Borough, so 
that it narrowly escaped being modernized 
into the alternative forms of Goldenbury 
or Guildborough. But in the end the 
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name of the patron saint, St. Peter, got 
merged with the original simple Burh, and 
the town became accordingly Peterbor- 
ough, the English equivalent of Peter the 
Great’s St. Petersburgh, on the Neva. As 
to the Suffolk Bury, that took its name, of 
course, from St. Edmund of East Anglia, 
the canonized king killed by the Danish 
pirates; but its proper title of St. Ed- 
mundsbury or, reversed, Bury St. Ed- 
munds, means, I need hardly say, nothing 
more than St. Edmund’s town, the bor- 
ough of St. Edmund. True, the shrine of 
the great East Anglian saint was pre- 
served there religiously, so that in that 
sense St. Edmund was there buried; but 
save in the remote etymological connec- 
tion between the noun “ borough ” and the 
verb “to bury,” there is no relation what- 
ever between these two separate facts. 
Yet all Bury men religiously believe their 
town to be so called because St. Edmund 
the king was buried there. Even so in 
the west country local tradition accounts 
for the names of the villages already men- 
tioned by saying that the Danesina great 
battle were maimed at Membury, and their 
corpses carried to Musbury where they 
“must bury” them. Such charmingly 
childish etymological explanations are 
amply sufficient for the bucolic intelli- 
gence. 

To add to the pleasing confusion be- 
tween the various buries, boroughs, and 
burghs, it must be further noted that there 
is another very dissimilar derivative from 
the same root, namely berg, a mountain. 
In modern English this wofd has almost 
entirely dropped out, save only in the 
familiar compound, iceberg; but in the 
older forms of the language it was very 
common, till slowly superseded by the 
Norman French equivalent, mountain. In 
German the two words retain their origi- 
nal close similarity, as burg, a town, and 
berg, a hill. At first sight, indeed, the 
modern reader may not perceive any very 
close resemblance between the two ideas 
thus somewhat arbitrarily brought to- 
gether. But to earlier races the connection 
was indeed a very natural one. For to 
burrow or dig implies the throwing up at 
the place dug uf a considerable heap, dyke, 
or barrow; and the barrow is itself a small 
hill so thrown up over the dead body of a 
fallen chieftain, Barrows generally cap 
the hilltops, and so also do prehistoric 
forts, buries, or boroughs. Moreover, the 
mountain or hill is, as it were, a pile or 
mound, probably thought of as originally 
thrown up by the definite act of some 
god or demon, Thus from a variety of 
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causes the distinction between a mountain 
and a borough came to be a very faint one 
for early minds. At the present day we 
have no difficulty at all in discriminating 
between Berlin and the Matterhorn, or be- 
tween Paris and the Pic du Midi; but in 
more primitive times the hill and the hill- 
fort, the town and the earthwork, merged 
mentally into one and the same picture. 
We can see how hard it was to discrimi- 
nate the berg from the burg if we think of 
Heidelberg by the side of Wurtemburg, or 
of the alternative spellings so long in 
vogue of Nuremberg and Nuremburg. 
Perhaps one of the oddest among all these 
confused forms is the name of the town of 
Mons, in Belgium, which is only a quaintly 
Gallicized variant of its native Teutonic 
title, Bergen. 

In England itself there are not very 
many hills or mountains which bear the 
distinctive name of borough. But one 
Yorkshire case at least is quite indubita- 
ble, to wit, Ingleborough. Ingle is good 
old English for a fire, and the word still 
survives as a poetical archaism in the 
phrase “ the ingle-nook ;” so that Ingle- 
borough is just equivalent to our modern 
name Beacon Hill, which is given to the 
pretty little rocky tor beside the light- 
house at Ilfracombe. I mention this lat- 
ter case with the greater confidence be- 
cause researches into the visitors’ book at 
the hotels of that Devonshire watering- 
place, and scientific observation of the 
solitary couples dotted at intervals among 
the rocks and slopes close by, lead me to 
infer that almost every one in the whole of 
England has gone to Ilfracombe (not 
alone) on at least one important turning- 
point in his personal history. Inglebor- 
ough has never returned a member to 
Parliament; though, to be sure, it has 
quite as good a right to do so as the de- 
serted hilltop of Old Sarum ever had. 

Crowborough Beacon, in Kent, is an- 
other instance of the very unparliamen- 
tary English borough. The hillso calied 
is the highest point of the Forest Ridge 
of Surrey and Sussex, and the word bor- 
ough, which enters into its composition, 
undoubtedly means here a hill only, not a 
town, bury, or earthwork. To be sure, 
there is now a hamlet of Crowborough 
close at hand, while the termination Bea- 
con has been added to the hill-name; but 
the word is far older than the modern 
hamlet, and though Crowborough now 
means the village only, while the height is 
always spoken of as Crowborough Bea- 
con, that is only part of the usual perver- 
sity of modern English speech, which 
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persists in reduplicating Windermere into 
Windermere Lake, and refusing to allow 
even Grasmere and Derwentwater to tell 
their own tale in their own pretty primi- 
tive fashion. I have lived to see New- 
haven Harbor and Cranbourne Brook. I 
fully expect to see before I die, Mount 
Snowdon, Loch Katrine Lake, and per- 
haps even Manchester City. Flambor- 
ough, now commonly called Flamborough 
Head, shows us the Beacon Hill in as 
early a form as Ingleborough itself. The 
word of course means Flame-borough, 
that is to say, the Lighthouse Berg or 
promontory. 

Hillsborough, in Devonshire, is another 
very good example of a borough, abso- 
lutely bare and grassy since the beginning 
of all things. If it had ever been a town 
indeed, and not a mere hill, it would have 
been Hillsbury, not Hillsborough ; for in 
the west country all the burghs are buries, 
while, on the contrary, all the bergs are 
perversely boroughs. That is a little 
topsy turvy peculiarity of the Devonian 
rustic: if a man’s name is Pulsford, for 
instance, he calls him Spulford ; but if his 
name is Sperling, he calls him Persling, 
just to make things even. Instead of run- 
ning, the west-countryman urns; instead 
of asking, he axes; his ruddy robins are 
urdocks or urdbreasts; Crediton on his 
lips is Kurton, and furze is fuzz. Now 
Hillsborough stands close beside the vil- 
lage of Hele, and its meaning is simply 
Hele’s Borough or Hele’s Berg, — that is 
to say, being interpreted, the hill of Hele. 
Thus the part of the name which says 
Hill means the village, but the part of it 
which says Borough means the hill, just 
out of pure contrariety. So a raisin in 
Devonshire is called a fig, while a fig is 
called a dough fig. Clotted cream is 
“cream,” sans phrase, but cream itself is 
always “raw cream.” 

In England at large, on the other hand, 
the buries, even when the name belongs 
to a hill, are almost always relics of forts 
or hill-villages. Cissbury Hill, near 
Worthing, for example, is now absolutely 
uninhabited, but it is crowned along its 
summit by a very fine prehistoric fort, 
within whose precincts an enterprising 
local archzologist has unearthed a genu- 
ine manufactory of flint implements — the 
original cores with the flakes struck off 
them, and the finished hatchets, or toma- 
hawks, in every degree of perfection, 
broken and unbroken, lying scattered 
about beneath the modern soil, exactly as 
the old stone-age artisans had left them 
at the moment when their palisaded 
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stronghold was surprised and captured. 
Hollingsbury Castle, again, on the downs 
behind Brighton, is now no longer either 
a castle or a bury in the latter-day sense ; 
but when the name it still bears was first 
bestowed upon it, bury designated a hill- 
fort alone, so that Hollingsbury meant 
simply the camp of the Hollings. Later 
on, the original meaning of the termina- 
tion became obscured, and, a newer word 
being added to the whole, it came out as 
Hollingsbury Castle. By-and-by, when 
even antiquaries have forgotten the old 
application of the last element to a hill 
stronghold, we may expect that it will be 
described by the trebly tautological name 
of Hollingsbury Castle Fort. Bury Hill, 
near Dorking, is a similar instance, where 
the old berg has been supplemented by 
the modern hill, just as we all talk about 
the river Avon, the Bourne brook, and 
the Pen head, in all which cases the sec- 
ond half of the name is only a moderniza- 
tion or translation of the now forgotten 
and obsolete first. 

Sometimes these older borough names 
are absurdly paralleled by later modern 
ones. For example, there is Scarborough. 
Scar, as everybody doubtless knows, is 
northern English for a cliff; and the word 
must be familiar in this sense to all vis- 
itors to the lake district. Hence Scar- 
borough is, in all probability, the exact 
equivalent of Clifton —a name which has 
itself undergone a still more vile builder’s- 
English transformation into Cliftonville. 
But it is quite possible that the title of 
Scarborough dates further back than the 
existence of any village at all at the base 
of the hill, and that we ought rather to 
translate the name as Cliff Hill, like the 
Cleeve Hills near Cheltenham. A very 
similar overhanging cliff in the half-Dan- 
ish Orkneys bears yet another variety of 
borough name, as the Brough of Birsa. 

Others among the old English boroughs 
enclose for us still little fossil bits of for- 
gotten history, often deeply interesting to 
the local inquirer, and full of hints as to 
the real nature of our early social and do- 
mestic arrangements. Take as an excel- 
lent instance of this historical type of 
borough names the word Gainsborough. 
In very early English days, before our 
ancestors had even taken to spelling 
badly, there was a little independent prin- 
cipality in Lincolnshire whose people 
called themselves the Gainas, and even 
as late as the time of good King Alfred 
(whom we reckon as quite a modern per- 
sonage in these days of prehistoric arche- 
ology) the prince of the Gainas was con- 
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sidered to be a fitting match for the king’s 
own daughter. (Of course nowadays such 
an alliance would be quite zzfra dig. : we 
would marry our princess, instead, to a 
very petty German grand duke with 
about half the same extent of territory.) 
The prince in question had his capital at 
Gainsborough —that is to say, the bor- 
ough or fortified village of the Gainas. 
In fact it was his Schloss. So, again, 
Shrewsbury, now the county town of a 
flourishing shire, was originally Scrobbes- 
bury or Scrubsbury, the borough in the 
scrub, bush, or forest. It may be gener- 
ally noted, indeed, that almost every hill- 
fort or very ancient town in England 
bears a bury or borough name. ‘Taking 
three or four western counties alone, one 
may instance among inhabited towns 
Malmesbury, Marlborough, Amesbury, 
Salisbury, Heytesbury, Shaftesbury, Glas- 
tonbury, and Abbotsbury; while as to 
earthworks and hills, too numerous to cata- 
logue, here are a few of the best-known 
picknicking places — Sidbury, Ogbury 
Camp, Yarnbury Castle, Battlesbury (over- 
hanging Warminster), Scratchbury, Chis- 
elbury, Badbury Rings, Ell Barrow, 
Thorncombe Barrow, Weatherbury Cas- 
tle, Bulbarrow, Rawlsbury, Trent Barrow, 
Winkelbury, Cadbury, Elbury, and Twin 
Barrows. Sometimes the orthography 
shows a tendency to grow phonetic, which 
must take the bread out of the mouth of the 
spelling reformers —- as in Preston Berry 
Castle, the heather-grown hill-fort that 
overlooks the deep gorge of the Teign, 
near Moreton Hampstead, and Masberry 
Castle, the old British fortress in the ever- 
unconquered Mendips, beside the Roman 
Fosseway that leads across the uplands 
from Bath to Shepton Mallet and IIches- 
ter. But these little orthographical vaga- 
ries do not for ‘a moment mislead the 
practised archeologist; he knows at sight 
that Oldborough, near Chippenham, is the 
same name as Oldbury, near Wilton, and 
that Berry Pomeroy, not far from Tor- 
quay, is identical in meaning with Bury 
Hill among the Surrey outliers of the bare 
North Downs. 

Oldbury, of course, implies Newbury, 
of which Berkshire supplies us with a 
well-known example. Many of the un- 
parliamentary boroughs, indeed, are thus 
grouped together by natural contrast. If 
there is a Highbury in the Hampstead 
district, there is a Netherbury to match 
it near Beaminster, in Dorset. Kings- 
bury Episcopi answers indifferently well 
to Queenborough, the familiar port for 
Flushing, while unparliamentary pairs like 





Hanbury and Banbury, Cherbury and 
Burbury, Scarborough and Warborough, 
may be found scattered about all over the 
ordnance map of England in wild profu- 
sion. I am not quite sure whether one 
can completely box the compass with 
Norbury and Sudbury, Eastbury and 
Westbury. The two first names and the 
last, indeed, are familiar to us all, but I 
don’t myself remember ever to have met 
with a case of Eastbury. However, I say 
this under correction, and no doubt I shall 
getit. Iam far too wise by this time to 
assert a negative. Ina moment of weak- 
ness I once incautiously stated in this 
magazine that though Chadwick as a per- 
sonal name implied the former existence 
of a village so-called, there was no hamlet 
of Chadwick at present to be found by 
diligent search in these kingdoms. By 
the first post after I had committed myself 
to that deadly error an obliging and well- 
informed correspondent sent me a list of 
thirteen distinct and separate villages of 
Chadwick, collected in various counties 
of England and Wales. I may add that 
I do not personally yearn and burn for 
the discovery of an Eastbury. Persons 
having large numbers of Eastburies on 
hand may keep them entirely in their own 
bosoms for their own private gratifica- 
tion. 

Burghs are far less common in En- 
gland than in Scotland, but they flourish 
to some extent on the east coast, where 
their pronunciation would not by any 
means come up to Sir George Campbell’s 
rigorous requirements. Aldeburgh, near 
the mouth of the little river Alde, is pro- 
nounced Alde-boro’, while Happisburgh, 
a growing watering-place and future rival 
of its neighbor Cromer, is softened down 
on local lips to Haze-boro’. And since I 
have made mention of these East Anglian 
burghs, it would be an unpardonable slip 
not to add in this connection that Alde- 
burgh is the original of Crabbe’s “ Bor- 
ough,” a poem once much read and unduly 
admired, and now as much and unduly 
neglected. Burgh Castle, near Great 
Yarmouth—a Roman ruin of massive 
grandeur —is similarly pronounced bor- 
ough, and affords also another capital ex- 
ample of reduplicated place-names. 

It might be supposed that the fairly 
extensive list I have here given pretty 
well exhausted the whole catalogue of 
buries and boroughs in the United King- 
dom, as I have do doubt it has long since 
done the reader’s patience. But that is 
very far indeed from being the case. 
Among large and well-known places, in 
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fact, I have not mentioned at all Knares- 
borough and Wellingborough, Aylesbury 
and Tewkesbury, Finsbury and Shoebury, 
Maryborough and Helensburgh. The en- 
tire list of buries and boroughs for En- 
gland alone would fill out a great many 
closely printed pages. I will only give 
one more example, and that (for the sake 
of the bull) shall be a French one. Cher- 
bourg is interesting as a burgh situated in 
what is now a purely French district, but 
its name was given to it by the Saxon 
settlers of the fifth century, the very same 
people whose piratical longships founded 
at the same time the Saxon colonies on 
the opposite coast of Hants and Dorset, 
and whose half-mythical leader left his 
own mark on his own bury at Hengistbury 
Head. All the other towns or villages 
from Caen to Cherbourg also bear purely 
English names, a little twisted aside by 
French spelling, but still unmistakably 
betraying in etymology and meaning the 
impress of their ancient Saxon origin. 


From The Spectator. 
ANARCHISM IN SWITZERLAND. 


I. 


SINCE the time when the English reg 
icides found a safe asylum at Vevey, 
Switzerland has always extended a gener- 
ous hospitality to the political waifs and 
strays of neighboring nations. Whether 
the refugee be a princely pretender with 
views inimical to the welfare of France, a 
German minister fleeing from the wrath 
of Bismarck, a Communard, red-handed 
from a murderous conflict in the streets of 
Paris, or a Russian revolutionist with a 
price on his head, he may count on a 
quiet life and freedom from molestation 
on the sole condition of respecting the 
laws of the land and refraining from acts 
which might embroil the Confederation 
with foreign powers. As a rule, these 
conditions are observed, and instances of 
refugees so far forgetting themselves as 
to render necessary their expulsion from 
the national territory have hitherto been 
remarkably rare. But last year, when it 
was discovered that a number of German 
and Austrian Anarchists, who had so- 
journed in Switzerland —notably Kam- 
merer, Stellmacher, Kumics, Reinsdorf, 
and Lieske — were implicated in serious 
crimes — murders, dynamite explosions, 
and robberies, attempted or actually com- 
mitted, in the Niederwald, Frankfort, 
Vienna, and elsewhere —the Federal 
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Council deemed it expedient to take meas- 
ures against those of their accomplices 
and sympathizers who remained in the 
country; and in the course of 1884 the 
Department of Justice and Police ordered 
fourteen of the most active partisans of 
the “ propaganda by action,” all of whom 
were aliens, to be summarily expelled 
from the territory of the Confederation. 
These proceedings were followed by a 
series of events, culminating, as was be- 
lieved at the time, in a conspiracy to blow 
up the Federal Palace at Berne, which 
are set forth in a report lately presented 
to the Federal Council by Herr Miiller, 
procurator-general of the Confederation. 
This document, besides being historically 
valuable, unfolds a tale as strange, prob- 
ably, as it ever fell to the lot of a public 
prosecutor to narrate. 

The first of the expulsions in question 
took place on March 22nd, the last on 
December 15th (1884), and a month after 
that last named — to be precise, on Janu- 
ary 25th, 1885 —the Federal Council re- 
ceived the first of a series of mysterious 
communications, the signature in each 
case being a figure or a letter, announcing 
the existence of a scheme for blowing up 
the Federal Palace “during the sitting 
of the Federal Assembly.” The anony- 
mous writer added that seventeen “com- 
panions” were ready and willing to carry 
out the scheme, and that a quantity of 
explosives, sufficient to raze Berne to the 
ground, was already in their possession. 
This letter — there were four letters in all 
—came from St. Gallen. The others 
were posted at Frauenfeld and Winterthur. 
The one last received entered the most 
fully into detail, saying, amongst other 
things, that the companion who had under- 
taken to play the part of Guy Fawkes 
possessed three passports in as many dif- 
ferent names, and that letters “ containing 
instructions ” had been addressed to him 
at divers places, which were mentioned. 
One of these places was Wabern, in the 
neighborhood of Berne, and there in effect 
the police found a letter addressed to 
Jacques Miiller, Poste Restante, and bear- 
ing the postmark of Winterthur. It pur- 
ported to be written by ‘Companion No. 
2” to * Companion No. 8,” and gave in- 
structions as to the manipulation of a 
couple of infernal machines, or dynamite 
shells, which were to be used for the de- 
struction of the Federal Palace. Did all 
this point to the existence of a real plot, 
or was it a mere mystification imagined by 
a visionary, or a wicked hoax concocted 
by a wag? Nothing is easier than to 
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write an anonymous letter, and it was not 
ikely that people engaged in a murderous 
conspiracy of the sort suggested would 
proclaim what they were about, much less 
send repeated warnings to their intended 
victims. On the other hand, it is beyond 
dispute that anonymous letters do some- 
times convey warnings which it would be 
dangerous to despise. If Lord Montea- 
gle had treated with contempt the myste- 
rious communication from a “ Friend of 
the Throne and Religion” which led to 
the discovery of the Gunpowder Plot, the 
fifth of November, 1605, would probably 
have been marked by one of the greatest 
disasters that ever befell a nation. The 
Federal Council had also before them the 
facts that for a whole twelvemonth they 
had been fiercely assailed by the Frethezt 
and the edel/e, papers which openly ad- 
vocated “ propaganda by action,” — that 
is to say, by murder, robbery, and fire- 
raising, or by any means likely to put the 
bourgeoisie into bodily fear, and prepare 
the working classes for “social war,” — 
and that the writers who used this lan- 
guage were known to be friends, if not 
accomplices, of men who in Austria and 
Germany had carried their theories into 
practice with deadly effect. In these cir- 
cumstances, the Federal authorities felt 
that to turn a deaf ear to the warnings 
they had received would be a positive 
dereliction of duty. The public buildings 
of Berne were, therefore, placed under 
the protection of the police, and the De- 
partment of Justice was instructed to take 
stringent measures against “the individ- 
uals calling themselves Anarchists, who, 
on Swiss soil, have incited to the commis- 
sion of crime, whether in this country or 
abroad, or in any other manner have 
sought by violence to overturn the estab- 
lished constitutionalorder and disturb the 
public peace.” 

To this end an investigation was or- 
dered, and its management entrusted to 
Herr Miiller, who showed himself fully 
competent for the task, which, by reason 
of every canton having its own criminal 
code and separate police system, proved 
to be exceedingly onerous. For instance, 
one of the Anarchists most seriously com- 
promised was only arrested (at Thurgau) 
by accident (with enough poison in his 
possession to kill forty persons), while an- 
other was expelled from Geneva without 
the fact being brought to the knowledge 
of the Federal authorities. As it ap- 
peared from information gathered by the 
police that the headquarters of the An- 
archist agitation were St. Gallen and 





Berne, an order was issued for the imme- 
diate arrest of all the Anarchists living at 
those places “considered to be danger- 
ous.” But nothing compromising was 
found either on their persons or at their 
lodgings, and a month later most of them 
were either unconditionally released or 
summarily expelled from the Confedera- 
tion. During this interval, however, facts 
came to light which convinced Herr Miil- 
ler that the plot to blow up the Federal 
Palace was no mere mystification. After 
the close of the preliminary investigation 
on March 25th, warning and threatening 
letters were sown broadcast, some being 
addressed to the Federal Council, others 
to the editor of the Bund, one to the police 
of Frankfort. For along time the police 
tried in vain to discover the author, but 
accident in the end gave a clue to the 
mystery. On November 13th, 1884, there 
had been arrested at St. Gallen a young 
man of the name of Huft, on a charge of 
stealing a pair of shoes from the MO6hrlin 
Hotel. But as the offence imputed to him 
could not be proved he was discharged, 
after a detention of twelve hours. In 
some of the Swiss cantons it is the cus- 
tom when a man has been imprisoned on 
a baseless charge to grant him an indem- 
nity. Haft, however, by giving his name 
at the hotel as “ Von Strauss ” forfeited 
his right to the usual allowance. He 
nevertheless wrote several letters to the 
local police authorities -demanding, in 
rather violent terms, a payment of fifty 
francs, “neither more nor less,” as com- 
pensation for his temporary imprison- 
ment. The police did not give him the 
money, but, unfortunately for him, they 
kept his letters. When Herr Miiller be- 
gan his investigation, one of his first pro- 
ceedings was to get photographed fac- 
similes of the mysterious letters received 
by the Federal Council and to send them 
to the police of the various cantons. 
Some of these copies came into the hands 
of Herr Maggion, the commandant of 
gendarmes at St. Gallen, to whom Huft 
had addressed his demand for fifty francs, 
“neither more nor less.” The comman- 
dant had all along entertained the idea 
that Huft was at the bottom of the busi- 
ness, and a comparison of the writing of 
the fac-similes and of the letters in his 
possession went far to confirm this idea. 
He communicated his suspicions to Herr 
Miiller, and on March 31st (1885) Huft 
was arrested at Heiden. The principal 
and, up to this point, the only evidence 
against him was that of the experts in 
handwriting, who testified that, in their 
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opinion, the requests for compensation 
addressed to the authorities of St. Gallen, 
and the warning letter to the Federal 
Council, dated from Winterthur and found 
at Wabern, were written by one and the 
same person. Huft, nevertheless, vehe- 
mently repudiated the charge; but his an- 
swers being contradictory and his bearing 
suspicious, he was remitted to prison 
pending further inquiry, especially as to 
his antecedents and recent movements. 
The German police were next communi- 
cated with, and by means of information 
obtained from them and from other sources 
Herr Miiller was enabled to draw up a 
fairly complete biography of his prisoner, 
which, as that of atypical Anarchist of the 
period and a leader of the great Socialist 
army of Germany, possesses more than 
ordinary importance and interest. 

Huft was born at Freiburg, in Breisgau, 
in 1858, and, after receiving a good edu- 
cation, learnt the trade of hairdressing. 
During the whole of his apprenticeship, 
moreover, he was a diligent student at the 
industrial school of Schopfheim (in the 
grand duchy of Baden). When he be- 
came a journeyman he set out on his trav- 
els, and after working a year or two at 
Ludwigsburg and Tiibingen, he visited 
successively Russia, Sweden, England, 
France, Spain, and Switzerland. Having 
regard to the quality of instruction given 
in German schools, and the experience 
and knowledge of languages acquired in 
his travels, it is more than probable that 
this wandering Haarkrdusler was better 
educated than many middle-class English- 
men. Herr Miiller mentions, among 
other things, that Huft had “ literary as- 
pirations,” and that he wrote easily and 
correctly on many subjects, using, for the 
most part, the mom de guerre of “Von 
Strauss.” Itis a fact not without signifi- 
cance that this ultra-Socialist should have 
adorned his pseudonym with the aristo- 
cratic particle. He contributed largely 
to a journal called the /riseur,; several 
German-Swiss papers printed his articles, 
and he was much given to the discussion 
of social and political questions. All his 
Spare time was spent in studying and 
writing. Huft, moreover, was a remark- 
ably sober man, never drinking anything 
stronger than beer, and that only on Sun- 
days. With women, however, he played 
the part of a Lothario, for he was in cor- 
respondence with no fewer than five young 
women, every One of whom thought her- 
self sure of his heart. The police secured 
some of the missives addressed to these 
confiding damsels. All were written in 





the same correct yet pretentious literary 
style, interlarded with scraps of Latin. 
Huft seemed less concerned to protest 
his love than to vaunt his learning, and 
show his sweethearts how clever he was. 
With men, on the other hand, he was very 
reserved, his only friend being an Anar- 
chist of the name of Klinger, to whom he 
seems to have been much attached. 

On May 13th Huft was examined again, 
and, as it turned out, for the last time. 
He still denied being the writer of the 
Wabern letter, and contended “ that, from 
a juridic point of view,” the opinion of 
experts in handwriting was not evidence 
on which a man could be convicted. The 
examination over, Huft withdrew in his 
usual nonchalant manner. Half an hour 
later the judge wanted him a second time, 
“to be confronted with another Anar- 
chist.” But when the warder went to his 
cell to fetch him, he found Huft hanging 
to the door of his cell—dead. This in- 
cident, as the report quaintly puts it, 
“singularly embarrassed the inquiry.” 
But it appears to show that Huft really 
knew so much, and feared so much from 
the investigation, that he thought death 
preferable to awaiting the result of the 
judicial inquiry. 





From The Globe. 
ENGLISH HISTORY IN DANISH 
ARCHIVES. 


THE researches that have been carried 
on for some years, under the direction of 
the master of the rolls, among the State 
papers of foreign courts, have already 
thrown much light on English medieval 
history and the relations of Engiand with 
her neighbors three or four centuries ago. 
We have given on a previous occasion 
some interesting passages from the Vene- 
tian archives examined by the late Mr. 
Rawdon Brown, and we find in this year’s 
report of the deputy keeper of the public 
records a full account of the Danish and 
Swedish papers, which, by the courtesy 
of the gentlemen in charge of them, have 
been overhauled, and to very excellent 
purpose, by the Rev. W. D. Macray. In 
the course of thirty days spent at Copen- 
hagen, Mr. Macray was able to calendar 
a valuable series of State papers (mostly 
in Latin) from the time of Edward III. to 
Elizabeth, including a large number of 
letters from the queen herself to the Dan- 
ish sovereigns. In papers relating to the 
early part of the reign of Henry V!}I. 
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there are documents which illustrate the 
strenuous efforts made by Francis I. of 
France to set up Richard de la Pole, who 
claimed to be Duke of Suffolk, as king of 
England, in right of his mother, the sister 
of Edward IV. One original letter of the 
claimant himselfis preserved. The writer, 
it may be added, fell at the battle of Pavia, 
fighting for his French patron. The 
series includes also twelve letters and 
papers of Edward VI., and among those 
of Mary’s reign is one from the queen to 
King Christian III., replying to bis inter- 
cession on behalf of Coverdale, the Bible 
translator, and Bishop of Exeter, who was 
at the time in prison. The queen asserts 
that Coverdale’s life was not in danger, 
and denies that his imprisonment was on 
account of his religion. It was really, so 
her Majesty assures the Danish king, for 
non-payment of some money — first fruits, 
Mr. Macray suggests — which had been 
due from him since the previous reign. 
This letter, which is in Latin, is dated 
June I, 1554, and is countersigned by 
Roger Ascham, who was probably its 
composer. The remonstrance to which 
it was a reply is printed by Foxe, in his 
“ Acts and Monuments,” but the queen’s 
letter is not given by the martyrologist, 
though he seems to have been aware of 
it, since he speaks of her Majesty as 
* using a colorable excuse for shifting off 
the matter.” Very many references to 
the Reformation struggles are found in 
the papers examined. In a letterof May, 
1539, the king of Denmark earnestly begs 
the king of England to consider that if he 
would join heartily with the Evangelical 
princes, the work of throwing off the 
Papal yoke would be happily accom- 
plished. Elizabeth, replying toa letter of 
congratulation from King Frederick II. 
on the suppression ‘of the Throckmorton 
conspiracy, says (April, 1584) that she has 
been hitherto too lenient in the treatment 
of those ravening wolves, the Jesuits, who 
are sent everywhere by the pope to con- 
trive plots against the lives of religious 
princes, and by whom great disturbances 
have been excited in Ireland. The im- 
portance of union among the Protestant 
sovereigns was recognized on all hands if 
the machinations of the Papacy were to 
be successfully resisted. An instance is 
afforded in a letter of Sir Francis Wals- 
ingham (1588) to the chancellor of Den- 
mark, regretting the death of the king, 
which Walsingham says is an occasion of 
great grief at a time when the enemies of 
gospel truth are banded together to op- 
pose in all ways the cause of pure religion. 
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The writer adds that he will do all he can 
to promote the object which the Danish 
chancellor had urged—an alliance be- 
tween Denmark and England. The rela- 
tions of the two countries in the sixteenth 
century were very intimate, though not 
always friendly, despite the bond of union 
supplied by their common Protestantism. 
In the previous century the religious ques- 
tion had not arisen, but we find many 
references to the commercial intercourse 
which subsisted between England and 
her Scandinavian neighbor. The earliest 
is a commendatory letter from Henry VI. 
(1439) to Eric, king of Denmark, on be- 
half of one Robert Chapman, a merchant 
of York, who was desirous to buy rye and 
wheat, of which they had heard there was 
abundance in Denmark, while the crops 
had failed in England in consequence of 
the prevalence of floods. The letter con- 
cludes with a promise that like kindness 
should be extended to Denmark in En- 
gland, if the circumstances ever came to 
be reversed. In 1480 a commercial treaty 
was concluded between the two countries, 
one concession in which, on the part of 
Denmark, was that the English should 
have liberty to trade with Iceland on ob- 
taining a fresh license every seven years. 
The references to Iceland suggest that 
the island was of greater value four hun- 
dred years ago than itis at present. In 
or about 1513 it was mortgaged to the 
king of England as security for a loan, 
Another treaty of commerce and naviga- 
tion was concluded apparently about 1510, 
but the paper is undated. During the 
reign of Henry VIII. the Icelanders com- 
plained to their king that they had been 
ill used by Englishmen. The complaint 
was transmitted by Christian III. to 
Henry, whose reply (1538-9) is to the 
effect that the charges are too vague for 
him to entertain, and he suspects that 
they are fictitious. Henry adds that the 
right of the English to fish at Iceland is 
established by old custom, and he pro- 
tests against a threat, which seems to 
have been held out, of reprisals. In 1585 
we have a letter of Elizabeth thanking the 
Danish king for his offer of assistance 
against Spain. The queen desires to 
know how many ships the king can sup- 
ply, and when. For, her Majesty adds, 
although it was believed in England that 
the English could sweep the ocean them- 
selves, yet, as the Spaniards were obtain- 
ing help from Italy and Venice, it was 
needful-for her also to look up her friends. 
Elizabeth further requests the king to 
prohibit the Hanse Towns from carrying 
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on their contraband traffic of munitions of 
war and provisions with the Spaniards. 
In 1595, the queen writes that as the king 
of Spain is preparing to make war against 
her with an immense fleet, she must beg 
the king of Denmark first to prevent his 
subjects from furnishing her enemy with 
ships, and next, to lend herself eight of 
his largest vessels, The diary kept by 
Peter Suaventius, who was Danish am- 
bassador to Henry VIII. in 1535, is an 
amusing document. It is much to be 
hoped that the political news which the 
writer sent home was more trustworthy 
than the general information which he 
seems to have taken exemplary pains to 
collect and record. His experiences in 
Scotland, as here detailed, were of a suffi- 
ciently remarkable character. At Jedwart 
he encountered a hermit, one John Scott, 
who had left a beautiful wife and children 
to live alone on bread and water. This 
recluse was accustomed to fast, by the 
help of the Blessed Virgin, for forty days 
at a stretch; so he told the ambassador, 
and so the ambassador appears to have 
believed. Suaventius asked ‘(whether of 
the hermit or not does not appear) whether 
it was true, as he had apparently been 
told, that there were trees in Scotland 
which produced living birds. The answer 
was worthy of the question. The story, 
it was replied, was undoubtedly true, and 
some very interesting particulars were 
added. Those birds which fall from the 
trees into water become animated, those 
which fall on the ground donot. Figures 
of birds, added Suaventius’s veracious in- 
formant, were found in the heart of the 
trees in question and on the roots. The 
birds thus abnormally produced are said 
to be very delicate eating, but it is not 
clear whether the ambassador speaks on 
this point from experiment or hearsay. 
Among the other Scottish marvels re- 
corded is the existence of a district where 
cocks never crow. There is alsoa bird, 
as marvellous as those produced from 
trees, which lays only one egg, and 
hatches it under its foot. Modern Scots 
may be surprised to learn that, according 
to this chronicle, they had ancestors three 
centuries ago, who lived in the woods, 
“like Scythians,” eating no bread and 
subsisting on raw venison. It may be 
news to them, also, that there was near 
Edinburgh a volcanic mountain like Etna. 
Suaventius saw this volcano, but not ap- 
parently when it was in a state of erup- 
tion. It will be hardly said, after this, 
that mediwval Scotchmen had no sense of 
humor, whatever may be true of the Scots 
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of to-day. There were some, at any rate, 
who knew how to treat a gobemouche as 
he deserved. 


From St. James’s Gazette. 
ON A HOUSE-BOAT. 


SLEEPING with my window open — 
which may always be done with safety 
when the river is free from mist — I am 
wakened soon after dawn by the song of 
birds. I can hear the soft gurgling of the 
stream, and presently, as the air grows 
warmer, a subdued hum as the bees “set 
toil to music.” For the house-boat is 
moored close to a flowery bank, so that as 
I lie I can see waving grass and nodding 
blossoms. I can also see a patch of sun- 
ny blue sky, across which a branch of elm 
is now and again swayed, the leaves danc- 
ing lightly. It is delightful to blink at 
these things in a half-dozing way, the 
while meditating lazily on the pleasurable 
occupations of the coming hours. A 
cheery voice cries, “ Ready for a dip?” 
and in less than two minutes we have 
plunged out into mid-stream. The cur- 
rent here is very slight, so that one can 
idle about in the water. When we come 
out we indulge in a “sun-bath” on the 
roof—a rare and a real luxury. Then 
we make the beds and turn them up in 
the bedsteads —an arrangement exactly 
suited to the economy of all but the larg- 
est house-boats. Next, while my com- 
panion, who is the cook of the establish- 
ment, puts the kettle on the oil-stove and 
gets out the breakfast-things, I punt off 
to the village five hundred yards away 
to buy fresh eggs, milk, and fruit. Re- 
turning, I find the bacon frizzling and the 
coffee ready. Breakfast over, we enjoy 
that most odorous of all burnt-offerings 
—the morning pipe. My intention is to 
spend the early hours in fishing, for the 
water looks like being the haunt of chub. 
The preparation of rod and lines, and bait, 
so tedious under ordinary circumstances, 
exactly suits the lazy atmosphere of the 
house-boat. When I am ready, my friend 
and I drop down in the punt to a quiet 
spot which commands a view of a picture 
esque old red-brick farmhouse which he 
is anxious to sketch. I set to work, and 
so does he. Thereis no necessity to talk. 
I catch a few fish, and he makes fair prog- 
ress with the background; the river gur- 
gles, the birds sing, the insects hum, the 
trees wave, the hours drift away, and we 
are perfectly happy. 
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We return at four, and, having set both 
stoves alight, go off to the village market- 
Yng: >-We buy a leg of mutton —an 
economical joint, savory when hot, and 
with mint sauce easily transformed into 
lamb when cold. We have a stock of 
potatoes on board; but we want a few 
peas and some bread, with the materials 
for a salad. ‘ One or two grocery trifles 
complete our purchases, and we return 
well loaded. The mutton is put in the 
oven, and the peas and potatoes are pre- 
pared. The cloth is laid; and while the 
cook goes for,a spin in the gig, I again 
set about entrapping the fish that lurk in 
subaqueous depths. We dine at seven, 
calmly and contemplatively. We post- 
pone the task of “clearing away,” and go 
on the roof to smoke and enjoy the gloam- 
ing, and perchance to tinkle the merry 
banjo. Inexpressibly beautiful is the as- 
pect of tree and field and flowing river in 
the soft and fading light. Nature is in 
her silent mood, but she is by no means 
inarticulate. The mellow note of the 
thrush comes from yonder thicket, and 
many less notable songsters make their 
voices heard. The quaint cry of the corn- 
crake comes lightly on the breeze, and in 
the group of elms the other side of the 
meadow the ringdove is singing to its 
mate. The low of distant cattle and the 
cry of their herd fall pleasantly on the 
ear; and anon there is a splash as a fish 
leaps from the water. The moon rises 
behind the trees, the stars come out, and 
the whole scene is eloquent of beauty and 
peace. 

But we cannot idle the whole evening 
in contemplation. We adjourn to the 
kitchen, where the kettle is steaming 
away. We abjure after-dinner coffee on 
the river because we like to feel sleepy 
at eleven o’clock. But the plates and 
dishes must be washed. It is a great 
mistake to leave this job until the follow- 
ing morning. Sufficient for the day is the 
washing up thereof. We always put a 
good lot of soda in the water, as it fetches 
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the grease off thoroughly and expedi- 
tiously. I remember how at our first es- 
say we used cold water and no soda, and 
wondered why the plates wouldn’t come 
clean. Now we are great adepts in the 
use of the dishclout. Cook generally 
does the washing and I the drying. Then 
we put the plates in the rack and every- 
thing else in its proper place. The boat 
thus being snug for the night, there is 
nothing to detract from the enjoyment 
with which we indulge in a gossip over a 
final pipe. 

Quiet pleasures of this kind are not all 
that a house-boat affords. It is very 
agreeable to entertain a party from town. 
To most people a house-boat — which as 
often as not is dubbed a boat-house — is 
quite a curiosity. Its structure is the 
subject of admiring comment, its internal 
arrangements evoke expressions of de- 
lighted surprise. Appliances which would 
be thought very ordinary on land are mar- 
vels of ingenuity on a house-boat. On 
learning that we sleep on board we are 
sure to be asked whether we are not afraid 
of being drowned. Our flower-boxes on 
the roof are regarded as horticultural 
achievements. When our cooking and 
dish-washing exploits become known, 
they excite the utmost admiration in the 
breasts of the fair. All this is very pleas- 
ant. Equally gratifying is it to display 
one’s dexterity with the punt-pole: to take 
our visitors away for afternoon tea, either 
round by the weir, with its cascades, cata- 
racts, and foaming eddies ; or, better still, 
up some quiet backwater, where the water- 
lilies bloom and the trees stretch over- 
head. Moored in such a spot, we cut 
bread-and-butter and put out the cups and 
saucers, and with infinite patience get the 
kettle to boil over the spirit-lamp, only to 
discover that we have brought everything 
with us except the tea. Then it is that 
we reflect that civilization and the near 
neighborhood of a well-stored kitchen 
have their advantages after all. 





A GENTLEMAN who had to do with the| but I think I have mentioned this matter just 


making and tuning of pianos told me some| in the way I heard it. 


I remember it struck 





years ago that a piano has one note which| me as a strange thing. A somewhat similar 
cannot be brought into tune with the rest of | difficulty is the wrinkle or cockle which often 
the notes, but growls with them, and therefore | comes when you are pasting down a photo- 
is calied the wo/fnote. By altering the pitch! graph. You can easily chase the wrinkle 


you can move the wo/f note about from one | about from one part of the paper to another, 
but you find it very hard to get rid of it alto- 
I know nothing about music, — 


part of the piano to another, but you cannot | 
get rid of it. 


Notes and Queries. W. H. Patrerson. 





